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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


the Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs or sketches 
submitted to him, but they show..d be accompanied by stamped addressed envelopes 
for return if unsuitable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold himself respon- 
sible for MSS., photographs or sketches, and publication in Country Lirr 
can alone be taken as evidence of acceptance 


AGRICULTURAL HELP 
FOR OUR ALLIES 


EEDTIME comes this year with a reminder that 
much of the land of our Allies has been reduced 
to devastation and ruin, and that the impoverished 
inhabitants are not able to see about sowing and 
the other agricultural operations natural to the 

season. After the Franco-German War of 1870 France 
was in a position similar to that occupied by Servia 
and Belgium to-day. On that occasion the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England came to the rescue with 
characteristic generosity. An association was formed and 
funds subscribed for the purpose of helping those who had 
suffered most from the hostilities. It was an interesting 
thing to do, and we hope to give some more particulars 
about it in a later issue of the paper. At the present moment 





we would like to draw attention to a similar movement 
that has been set on foot with the immediate object of meet- 
ing the necessities of Servia, but with the ultimate purpose 
of helping all of our Allies who have suffered. 


A committee 
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has been appointed by the Royal Agricultural Society 
with the King as patron, the Duke of Portland as president, 
and Mr. Charles Adeane as hon. treasurer. These are 
supported by an exceptionally strong committee under the 
chairmanship of the Earl of Northbrook. It includes a 
selection of the most distinguished members of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, and particularly those who represent a 
particular association. Thus, to take a fewnames at random, 
Lord Lonsdale speaks for the International Horse Show 
Limited, Lord Henry Cavendish Bentinck for the Blue-faced 
Sheep Breeders’ Association, Lord Northbourne for the Shire 
Horse Society, Lord George M. Pratt for the Royal Counties 
Agricultural Society, Lord Rathdonnell for the Royal Dublin 
Society, Sir George Hastings for the National Pony Society, 
and so on. 

A letter has been issued by the Duke of Portland setting 
forth the proposed work of the committee, which will consist 
chiefly in “ collecting funds for the relief of those occupiers 
of land in the devastated countries who have suffered so 
greatly."’ Help can be given in other ways than by donations 
of money. Seed corn, livestock, implements, and so on, 
will be extremely welcome. No worthier movement has 
been set on foot since the outbreak of hostilities. Even in 
this country it is recognised that every square yard of land 
should be put to its most profitable use in the production 
of food. How much more is that the case with those coun- 
tries which have been trodden under the iron heel of war ? 
We, in this country, can scarcely imagine the extent to which 
the means of agriculture have been destroyed. Once fertile 
fields have been ploughed up by the hurried march of artillery 
when the ground was soft with rain; outbuildings and 
fences have been swept away as by a devastating fire ; the 
homes of labourers and employers alike have been riddled 
by shot and shell—often there is nothing left but the blank 
walls. No doubt everybody in England at the present 
moment is under heavy demands from those in need, but 
nevertheless we trust that something substantial may be 
spared for the benefit of those unfortunate beings who, 
before the war broke out, were carrying on the peaceful 
craft of husbandry. 

Under ordinary circumstances there would be no need to 
plead the cause of Servia. When Austria addressed to her 
the now notorious ultimatum she was lying weak and semi- 
exhausted after the furious struggle of the Balkan War. 
In ordinary circumstances it would have taken half a century 
for her to recover from the effects of that frightful struggle. 
As it is, poverty the most complete reigns over the Servian 
territory, and it is accompanied by those other dogs of war- 
famine and pestilence. It has been found most difficult 
to meet the immediate wants of the nation. Our embarrass- 
ment arises from the circumstance that Great Britain has 
so much to do at this hour. There are her own soldiers 
to take care of and those who return wounded. No citizen 
of this Empire who has any standing whatever has failed 
to be bombarded with petitions for subscriptions. The 
majority make the strongest app2al to him, for the various 
funds have been organised for purposes to the attainment 
of which he would most gladly lend a helping hand. Yet, 
even the very rich have found it impossible to respond to 
every appeal made to them, and others may reply, not without 
reason, that they have so much to do with the money they 
possess that it is difficult to spare even a fraction of it for any 
further purpose. Nevertheless, the very strength of the 
committee which has been formed by the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England proves that there are in Great Britain 
people who have both the will and the means to lend a 
helping hand to a friend in distress. To them especially 
the appeal is directed. The beginning of a new era of 
prosperity must inevitably lie in the harvest field, and Great 
Britain will be performing one of those signally fine actions 
for which she is famous if, even at this hour of stress, she 
can find means to put the Servians in the way of working 
out their own salvation. 


Our Frontispiece 
E publish this week a recent portrait of Lady 
Wimborne, wife of the new Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland. Lord and Lady Wimborne made their State entry 
into Dublin on the r4th inst. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 


When such requests ar 


the correspondence at once toa him 
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UR leading article this week is devoted to an 
explanation of the new scheme of the Royal 
Agricultural Society for helping the distressed 
agriculturists among our Allies. It is a plan 
worthy of our premier agricultural society and 

absolutely supported by all those who belong to it, including 
as patron His Gracious Majesty King George. Moreover, 
the impulse that led to it is most generous. When a similar 
course was followed in 1870 the position was very different. 
Britain had remained neutral during the Franco-German War 
and had incurred few if any responsibilities and no losses. 
This time we have been “in for it’’ as well as our Allies, 
and the spirit animating the R.A.S.E. is one of fine camaraderie. 
In effect, we offer to share what we have with others who 
have been more unfortunate. So generous an attitude 
should command the widest support. 


“RUMOUR painted with tongues,” as she is described in 

Shakespeare’s warrior play, “Henry V,” has been 
extremely busy during the present war, and we are glad that 
Mr. Winston Churchill has been able to contradict in the 
most point blank and categorical manner some of the mis- 
chievous tales she has set afloat. A short while ago the 
newspapers contained many details and particulars about 
a so-called battle in the North Sea. The number of our own 
and the enemy’s ships was guessed at, if not given, and par- 
ticulars were added in regard to the number of ships destroyed 
on either side. Mr. Churchill’s contradiction is in these words : 
“There has been no naval action of any kind in the North 
Sea during the last month.”” Again, the Italian newspapers 
have been giving very circumstantial accounts of British 
operations in the Near East, and the public has been asked 
to believe that our ships have encountered ill fortune in the 
Dardanelles. Mr. Churchill is equally emphatic in denying 
that there has been action of any kind in the Dardanelles 
other than local bombardments, and he adds that “ since 
the 16th of last month up to the present moment there 
have been only two or three men hit in the Dardanelles 
and no loss or injury to French or British ships.”’ 


WHEN Mr. W. G. C. Gladstone was returned for the 

Kilmarnock Boroughs in rg1r it will be remembered 
how cordial was his reception in the House of Commons 
by opponents as well as by friends. There are still many 
in the House, although the number is decreasing, who had 
felt the spell of his illustrious grandfather, and this young 
man, with his -‘ shining morning face ’’ and his frank, open 
manners, was recognised at once as “ a chip of the old block.”’ 
Nor was the first impression belied by subsequent experience. 
He proved himself able, independent and firm, though 
unaggressive. He was Lord Lieutenant of Flintshire, and 
when the war broke out devoted himself zealously to the 
business of recruiting. Then it came to him that it was 
his duty to do more, namely, to go out and fight for his 
country. This is the more to his credit because of his modest 
denial of any military leaning or ambition. It was simply 
an inspiration coming from the instinct of the good citizen. 
Unfortunately, his career was a brief one. He left Wrexham 
for the front on March 15th, and just a month after was 
shot in the trenches as with his glass he was trying to make 
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out a sniper who had been unusually troublesome. Thus 
does war exact its toll of the best and bravest. 


"THE ennobling effect of war made itself felt in Mr. Glad- 

stone as it has done in the case of so many young men 
who have gone out as happy boys, full of gaiety and reckless- 
ness and joy of life, and have, partly by the stress of the 
resolution they had to make and partly by a realisation of 
the tragedies war brings with it, jumped at once from 
adolescence to maturity. There is a passage in a letter 
to his mother which expresses in a few words the spirit that 
animates our young Army: “J am very glad and proud 
to have got to the front. It is not the length of existence that 
counts, but what is achieved during that existence, however 
short.” Our readers know that this is no isolated expres- 
sion. It gives voice to a feeling that seems to animate the 
whole of the young manhood which is fighting under Field- 
Marshal Sir John French. It is the gold, thrice refined, 
flowing from the furnace into which this Empire has been 
heated by the wrong doing of Kaiser Wilhelm Hohenzollern. 


OUR readers will have heard with regret of the death of 

Mr. Richard Lydekker, a frequent contributor to these 
columns on Natural History in which he was a specialist. After 
a distinguished university career at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
he joined the staff of the Geological Survey of India in 1874, 
making his mark first as a geologist. Even then, however, 
he began to display that aptitude for biological study o» 
which his greatest distinction was ultimately to rest. He 
was responsible for the arrangements of the extensive series 
of tertiary vertebrate fossils in the Indian museum at Bengal. 
When he came back from the East he devoted himself 
almost entirely to natural history, and was a first authority 
on mammals and the measurements of big game. Only 
last week he sent the interesting letter on the threatened 
extermination of whales, which appears in our “ Correspond 
ence ’’ columns. To the subject he had given great attention, 
and the zeal with which he pursued it may be inferred from 
the fact that he wrote this from a sick bed. In forwarding 
the note he said: “ This is my eighth week in bed, where 
I shall probably have to spend at least four more.” And 
he went on to complain of its being a monotonous life. 
Mr. Lydekker was a man of the open air, one of whose 
greatest delights lay in horticulture, and it was in gardening 
that he found the exercise which kept him hale and well to 
the last. 


TANAGRA. 
I do not know 
Who wrought this clay to lineaments so queenly, 
And shaped vour little lips to smile serenely 
Long, long ago; 
Unnumbered years 
Have left you scathless still, and Fate will never 
Touch you to grief, nor any man’s endeavour, 
Nor woman’s tears— 
You smile, immune, for ever. 
ANGELA GORDON 


WE hope that the attempts now being made to liberate as 

many of our young Civil Servants as possible in order 
that they may take part in the war will be crowned with 
success. The Civil Service annually absorbs some of the 
best manhood of the United Kingdom, and it would be a 
thousand pities if those who are desirous of taking part 
in military operations should be debarred by the rules of 
the Service. Lord Kitchener has expressed himself pretty 
strongly on the point, and thinks that the heads of departments 
should without difficulty be able to find suitable temporary 
substitutes for such as are willing to volunteer. The source 
from which these substitutes may come is very plainly in- 
dicated. There has been a very good response to the appeal 
of the Government to women to register for war service. 
It is obvious that a woman would be of very little use at 
the front unless she is a trained nurse. Fighting is out of 
the question. But in the Civil Service patriotic women 
may find abundant room for their activities, and may rest 
assured that they will be doing as much good by taking the 
place of men who have gone to the front as they could achieve 
in any other direction whatsoever. 


ON several occasions we have been enabled to publish 

delightful little Nature sketches from the seat of war by 
Mr. H. Cowley, the Sub-Editor of the Garden, who is with 
the British Expeditionary Force ‘“ somewhere in France or 
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Belgium.’’ In khaki he still carries with him the same keenly 
observant eye with which he used to explore the mysteries of 
vegetable life. One of his latest notes was published recently 
in the Garden. In it he tells us of the passion for gardening 
to which the soldiers are giving expression in the trenches. 
He says: “ Delightful instances are now to be seen of dug- 
outs covered with verdant green turf, garden plots divided 
by red brick and clinker paths suggestive of an Italian garden 
design. Some plots are now bright with cowslips, lesser 
celandine and fresh green leaves of the cuckoo-pint—wild 
flowers obviously lifted from meadows and ditches near by. 
Yet the roar of heavy guns and the roll of rifle fire are in- 
cessant.’" It is a most happy and engaging picture. 


A CORRESPONDENT who has unusual means of knowing 

what is taking place on great country estates writes to 
say that evidently many landowners are contemplating selling 
timber on a large scale. They are driven to this by a variety 
of reasons, apart from the fact that prices have now gone 
up to such an extent that timber which would scarcely pay 
for carting away a year or two ago is now bringing a respectable 
price. Whatever may be said of the other two classes engaged 
in agriculture, the farmers and the labourers, it must be 
admitted that the landowners’ part so far has been that of 
paying out. His expenses, his taxation and his losses have 
greatly increased. The farmer complains of the increased 
cost of living, but then he has additional profits to meet 
it. The labourer has a bigger food bill, but he has also a 
bigger wage. The landowner, receiving only the low rents 
current during the last quarter of a century, finds himself 
in a predicament, and is forced to take what means he can 
of raising funds. Therefore the considerable cutting down 
of trees may be expected. With this no fault can be found, 
only it may be suggested that the cost of planting is not 
great, and when it is found necessary or advisable to fell 
timber, saplings should be put in to take the place of the 
trees. On many estates every kind of timber tree—oak, 
ash, elm-—-has been allowed to stand past its prime, and 
good forestry would actually dictate a considerable thinning 
out. 


[T is now officially announced that after the end of the 

football season, which ends on May Ist, no League or Cup- 
tie game will be played under the auspices of the Football 
Association until the war is over. The vice-president of 
that body made the announcement at New Cross on Saturday. 
The stoppage of the game means a very large loss in wages, 
but in view of what has taken place the Football Association 
can only be congratulated on their patriotic action. It 
has been a source of very great misunderstanding with our 
Allies that while they were defending a violated hearth 
and home the youths of this nation were amusing themselves 
with an idle game. As time goes on it becomes not less 
but more evident that we in this country will have to con- 
centrate our whole strength on winning the war. Although 
the Germans are not so cocksure of victory as they were 
at the beginning, they are evidently determined to retain 
their grip on Belgium till they are forced to unloose it, and 
the forcing game is no child’s play, against an enemy en- 
trenched with so much skill and care. 


NEARLY everybody who has lived in Edinburgh must 
know Thin’s bookshop at 54, South Bridge, and will 
regret to hear that James Thin has at length passed away 
at the ripe old age of ninety-one. For the best part of eighty 
years he had been an institution in Edinburgh, and for forty 
years he was publisher to the University of Edinburgh. 
Many bibliomaniacs have a remembrance of their callow 
days in book hunting when they would go to Mr. Thin and 
always receive the most courteous and kindly help towards 
whatever happened to be their particular quest. He had a 
den of his own, to which only the few were admitted, and 
there, when in the vein, he would unburden himself of his 
reminiscences as a bookseller in Auld Reekie. He re- 
membered De Quincey, who took up his residence in 
Edinburgh when Thin was four years ot age, and who came 
backward and forward for many a long day afterwards. Thin’s 
bookshop was just the kind of resort with which the ‘ Opium- 
eater ’’ was delighted. But throughout Scotland ministers, 
schoolmasters, doctors and members of other learned pro- 
fessions knew something of Thin’s, and in the heyday of his 
prosperity they never thought of applying to anybody else 
when they wanted a book. Modern competition changed 
that to a large extent, and yet the name of Thin is a very 
outstanding one in the annals of Edinburgh bookselling. 
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AS an eddy from our “ Bread or Meat’ letters there will 

be found in our Correspondence columns to-day a number 
of most instructive letters in regard to the relative feeding 
value of milk and eggs. The dispute arose from a casual 
remark made by Mr. Wilfrid Buckley, who is so famous for 
his dairy work, that a quart of milk was equal in nutritive 
value to eight eggs. He was thinking, it appears, in American 
terms at the time, or he would have said ten eggs. This 
curious result is arrived at by comparing the calories of 
one and the other. The process reminds us of an experience 
that now dates a long way back. It had reference to the 
wife of a pioneer in the vegetarian movement who used to 
suffer a great deal from sick headaches and indigestion, 
although a most rigid adherent to the vegetarian diet. Upon 
being questioned on the subject, she rattled off a chemist’s 
analysis of the beans, peas and other articles to which her 
food was confined. But her interlocutor, being young and 
irresponsible, laughed at this as being in the highest degree 
ridiculous. The point to be noted, he pointed out, was not 
what a substance consisted of, but how far it was available 
as food. As Mme. Jasper says about her chickens, the point 
is how to fix the food and turn it into wet flesh. She had 
not thought of this before, and was prevailed upon to add 
such things as bacon and egg to her breakfast and chicken 
to her lunch, with the result that she is living yet. It would 
be easy to apply the same moral to the milk and the egg, 
but we forbear. 


THE glaring hypocrisy of the German complaints and 
representations to neutrals about the so-called British 
infringement of the laws of maritime warfare is made hideously 
apparent by the submarine attack on the trawler Vanilla. 
With a companion the vessel was fishing peacefully, when 
without warning it was torpedoed and all hands were lost. 
As if this was not sufficiently atrocious, the barbarous pirates 
directed their fire upon the companion craft when the latter 
launched a boat to save the lives of the Vanilla’s crew. A 
torpedo was at once launched upon the rescuers and just 
shaved the Fermo, and then the submarine gave chase. 
These are the miscreants which German diplomatists descril e 
as brave men only obeying orders and doing their duty ™ 
war. If the orders of Admiral Von Tirpitz are that the 
submarines are to torpedo fishing boats and massacre the 
inoffensive crews, it is obvious not only that the actual 
murderers, but he also should be placed in the dock. 


THE SOLDIER’S BRIDE. 
She said, ‘‘ When I shall love in truth 
All gifts of mine my Love shall share : 
Beauty shall bloom for him, and youth, 
As a red rose to crown his hair ! ”’ 


He came; but waves of war rose grim 
Between him and the gifts she gave. 

Their sum. and substance yielded him 
But a white rose to crown his grave. 


Yet, bride and nurse! you found a way 
To stand beside him at the goal: 
Your Red Cross showed, on that red day, 
A rose of heaven to crown his soul ! 
S. GERTRUDE Forp. 


HE must indeed be callous who can read unmovedly the 

tiny but glorious record appended to the name of each 
of the five new V.C.’s. They are as brief and pregnant as 
inscriptions on a shield of victory. Private Edward Barber 
“ran speedily in front of the grenade company to which he 
belonged and threw bombs on the enemy with such effect 
that a very great number of them at once surrendered. 
When the grenade party reached Private Barber they found 
him quite alone and unsupported with the enemy surrendering 
all about him.” Lance-Corporal Wilfred Dolby Fuller, 
single-handed, by throwing bombs forced fifty of the enemy 
to surrender. Lieutenant Cyril Gordon Martin, D.S.O., 
although wounded early in the action, led his party into the 
enemy's trenches and held back their reinforcements for 
nearly two and a half hours, until the evacuation of the 
captured trench was ordered. Private Henry May carried 
a wounded officer into safety over a distance of 300yds. 
under a heavy fire all the way. Private Ross Tollerton, 
after carrying a wounded officer as far as he was able, although 
wounded, struggled back to the firing line, but when his 
battalion retired returned to the wounded officer and lay 
beside him for three days, until they were both rescued. 
These are deeds to fire and invigorate a nation. 
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THE DANGER OF THE HOUSE-FLY. 


By A. E. Suipeiey, 


“The Infinite Torment of Flies.""—Tennyson 


The House-Fly (Musca Domestica Linn.): Its Structure, Habits, 
Development, Relation to Disease and Control, by C. Gordon 
Hewitt, D.Sc., F.R.S.C., Dominion Entomologist of Canada. (Cambridge 
Univers:ty Press.) 

R. GORDON HEWITT, the well known Dominion 
Entomologist of Canada, has recently reissued 
his monograph on “ The House-fly ’ with many 
additions and improvements. The first issue of 
this book appeared some seven years ago, when 

he published his “‘ Structure, Development and Bionomics 

of the House-Fly ” in the “ Journal of Microscopical Science.” 

Four years ago these separate papers were republished with 

additional matter, and this edition having been gratefully 

received and speedily exhausted, the present and latest one 
is now before us. 

It is, indeed, a thorough monograph, dealing not only 
with the structure of the fly, its life-history, which, strange 
to say, like that of so 
many other well known 
insects associated with 
man, is still incompletely 
known, but also with the 
habits of the fly, its food, 
its rate of growth and, 
in fact, generally with 
the natural history of 
this human pest. For 
there is no insect more 
intimately associated 
with man, and yet we 
are still ignorant of how 
it ‘“‘ carries on’”’ through 
the winter! Until quite 
recently it was regarded 
merely as a_ nuisance, 
but not as a danger: 
now, however, we know 
that flies are the carriers 
of many fatal diseases. 

The part they play 
is mechanical. The dis- 
ease-causing organisms 
they take from man to 
man, or from animals to 
man, need not necessarily 
undergo phases of their 
life-history within — the 
body of the fly, though 
many of the disease-caus- 
ing germs do indeed pass 
part of their life in the 
alimentary tract of the 
insect, but this sojourn 
in the interior of the fly 
is not essential for their 
future. The most deadly 
disease flies convey 1s 
typhoid, and this is 
especially the case in 
military camps. Flies 
breed in filth, and 
for the growing part of their life live in filth, as pupe or 
chrysalids they lie in filth, and as imagoes or adult flies fre- 
quently return to filth to feed and ex necessitate they deposit 
their ova in filth. In this filth the bacillus of typhoid 
fever is common. The discovery of the fact that certain 
people are typhoid “ carriers’’—as many as twenty-three 
carriers being found in 1,700 people investigated—-shows that, 
even when there is no epidemic raging, there is still danger to 
the community as long as such “ carriers’’ are at large. It is 
unnecessary to go into the evidence that typhoid is conveyed 
by flies. The records of the South African War and of the 
Cuban War conclusively prove this, and in Chapter XXI 
of the book under review, case after case is given of the truth 
of this statement. 

No rule can be laid down as to the first appearance of 
flies in large numbers after the winter. In normal circum- 
stances flies are most numerous in Central Europe during 
the months of July, August and September, but given plenty 
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of breeding places—and there are plenty at the front 
and a warm temperature, and they may be a month ahead ot 
their time. There has never been a war with such competent 
hygienic precautions as this war. The anti-typhoid and the 
anti-tetanus sera have saved hundreds of thousands of lives, 
but typhoid fever is decimating to-day the civil population 
of large areas of France and Flanders, hence everything that 
can be done should be done to eliminate the transmitte1 
of this disease. In the fighting field, where so much is, for 
the moment, more urgent, it may be difficult to do much. 
But the public knows that the officers of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps are well aware of the typhoid danger, and the 
public further knows that the control of the danger could be 
In no more competent hands. 

Like the bacilli of typhoid, the bacilli of anthrax can be 
swallowed by the fly without being digested. The inocula- 
tion of human food and drink by flies is not the merely 
mechanical one of conveying a bacillus from an infected 
surface to the hitherto 
uninfected food of man 
by legs or feet which 
have here or there 
picked up the infective 
germs. Flies have the 
peculiar habit of regu 
gitating their food, and 
both the drops ot food 
which come out from the 
mouth and those that 
leave the body at the 
other end, the dejecta 
are capable of infecting 
man whenever the con 
tinuty of the human 
integument is injured o1 
destroyed. [he bacillus 
of anthrax is one of the 
spore-lorming species of 
bacteria, and its spores 
are able to remain in a 
virulent condition for a 
considerable length — of 
time —at least twenty 
days , 

Cholera, which is 
now raging in the east 
ern battle line, is furthe 
believed to be conveyed 
by flies. Ihe cholera 
spirllum can so abound 
in their interior that no 
fewer than 10,500 colonies 
have been obtained from 
a single fly. With this 
spinllum they can, and 
do, infect milk and othe 
food upon which they and 
the soldiers feed. Plague 





is also said to be con- 
veyed by flies, but they 
probably play a smalle1 
part in the dissemina- 
tion of this disease than do the fleas. Any visitor to Egypt 
must have noticed the deplorable condition of the eyes of the 
children suffering from ophthalmia and from conjunctivitis 
These disorders are other troubles conveyed by flies. So 
also is tuberculosis, tor a fly will start straight from a spitoon 
full of tuberculous matter for the milk jug which will hold the 
liquid food of infants. As regards England, one of the most 
definite diseases they carry is summer diarrhoea. 

The question of dealing with the diminution of flies 
falls under two heads: Firstly, that of destroying the imagoes, 
the adult flies; secondly, that of preventing the development 
of the early stages—the egg, the maggot and the pupa. 
By far the most reasonable and scientific method is to adopt 
means to prevent flies propagating their species, which they 
do at an appalling rate. A few years ago, in a letter 
to the Times, a very distinguished peer interested in the 
motoring industry pointed out that the diminution of flies in 
the London streets was due to the refreshing and antiseptic 
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properties of the petrol 
vapour with which the 
air of the West End 
streets was permeated. 
I do not know what 
experiments this mem- 
ber of the Upper House 
had made on the insec- 
ticidal value of petrol 
vapour, but the ordi- 
nary “man in the 
street’’ attributed the 
diminution in the num- 
ber of flies to the dimi- 
nution in the number 
of their places of 
breeding. Stables had 
been turned into 
garages. As is now 
well known to most, 
but evidently not to 
our hereditary _legis- 
lator, the common 
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The House-Fly (Musca domestica L 


house-fly breeds in stable manure, and if access to this is 
prevented flies find a difficulty in laying their eggs. 


Thus we have many 
methods of preventing 
flies breeding. We have 
checked the breeding of 
mosquitoes and _ pre- 
vented the spread ot 
malaria and 
fever. We could, if we 
but cared to, do the 
same with flies. Covered, 
fly-proof receptacles, 
from which the manure 
could be removed at 
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jam, butter, etc., should 


be kept in covered 
dishes. 
The _ destruction 


of adult flies is, of 
course, essential wher- 
ever they breed in 
large quantities, and 
this subject falls under 
the heading of “ Trap- 
ping,”’ “* Poisoning,” 
etc. With regard to 
trapping, Dr. Hewitt 
speaks well of the 
‘‘Minnesota fly trap,” 
of which the following 
is a description: 
“The Minnesota _ fiy- 
trap consists of a 
shallow tin box, having 
sides about three- 
quarters of an inch 
deep; it is made long 
of the window pane. 


After these shallow boxes have been fitted they are filled 











The Minnesota Fly Trap Gene 


least once a week, could be provided, or the manure heap 


could be treated with 
day. During the height 
of summer no manure 
heap should be allowed 
to remain without re- 
moval for more than 
one week ; but it would 
be better to remove the 
heap twice a week. 
Howard seventeen 
years ago found that 
lime and gas-lime were 
not very efficacious in 
preventing the breed- 
ing of flies. On the 
other hand, a pint of 
kerosene washed down 
into the heap with 
water was found to 
kill all the fly larve 
in 8lb. of horse 
manure. Chloride of 
lime was effective when 
Ilb. was used to 8Slb. 
of manure. Ona 
large scale the former 
of these methods of 
treatment proved en- 
tirely unsuccesstul. But 
a shovelful of chloride 
of lime spread over a 
manure heap in a 
chamber 6ft. by 8ft. 
very materially reduced 
the number of | flies 
without apparently 
injuring the properties 
ofthe manure. Besides 
putting the manure 
heaps “ out of action,” 
and this is the first 
line of defence, we can 
lessen the number of 
flies by destroying all 
garbage heaps. And 
when typhoid is preva- 
lent, all food and such 
accessories as milk, 


some insecticidal substance once a 


eval View a 


arsenical 
preventive 
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Stable-Fly (Stomoxys 


about two-thirds full of 
some insecticidal sub- 
stance, such as paraffin 
or kerosene, or an 
emulsion of the same, 
or a sticky mixture of 
equal parts of castor oil 
and resin made by boil- 
ing the two constituents 
together.” 

Among the means 
used for poisoning flies 
are the well known 
among the earliest fly- 


Formalin has been recently employed 


with success, and if 
sweetened milk be 
added to it it proves as 
attractive as fatal, and 
the mixture makes an 
excellent bait. It is 
made as follows : One 
ounce, or two _ table- 
spoonfuls, of forty per 
cent. formalin is 


mixed with sixteen 
ounces, that is, one 
pint of equal parts 


of milk and water. It 
this mixture be ex- 
posed in shallow plates, 
in the middle of each 
of which a piece of 
bread is placed for the 
flies to alight upon, 
the flies will be at- 
tracted to the solution 
and poisoned. The 
formalin has also the 
advantage of being a 
disinfectant. 
Houston (1913) 
has used the following 
method of application 
in the gaol kitchen at 


Rajkot, India, with 
great success. Instead 


of exposing the mix- 
ture in shallow plates 
it is sprinkled about 
the room in tiny pools 
of one-quarter to one 
inch in diameter, from 
which pools the flies 
readily drink it. The 
substitution of butter- 
milk for the ordinary 
milk has also been 


suggested. 
Another method 
has been developed 


by Berlese (1913), who 
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“has tor two years carried out observations and experiments 
on the control of flies at S. Vincenzo (Pisa) by means 
of poisoned baits, deriving the idea from his work on the 
control of the olive fruit-fly by means of sweetened arsenical 
solutions. He rightly emphasises the importance of destroy- 
ing the flies outside the houses and near the breeding places 
where they congregate. He sprayed plants in the gardens 
and orchards near dwellings, and also heaps of manure and 
other likely breeding places, with the following mixture : 
10 parts of treacle, 2 parts of arsenite of potash or soda and 
roo parts of water. 

“The operation was performed every ten days and 
repeated after rain, and the manure heaps were 
sprayed when a fresh surface was exposed. In 1912 he 
experimented with small bunches of straw suspended, for 
protection from the weather, under conical zinc covers. The 
straw was dipped in the following mixture : Honey, 1 part ; 
treacle, I part ; sodium arsenite, half part ; water, 10 parts. 
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These baits were hung round the houses in such places as 
the porches and verandas. Berlese states that by the use 
of these methods he succeeded in totally destroying the flies 
in each of the two years during the period of his residence 
in the village. By the perfection of this method, which 
enabled him to enjoy a flyless meal, he believes that it would 
prove to be a thoroughly practical method of dealing with the 
fly nuisance in larger places. The burning of pure and fresh 
pyrethrum powder and also the dropping of twenty to thirty 
drops of carbolic acid on a hot iron plate or shovel have 
been recommended as means of ridding rooms of flies. As 
the fumes do not always kili all the flies, but only stupefy a 
certain proportion, it is important that the flies should be 
swept up and burnt before they have an opportunity to 
recover.” 

I cannot conclude without congratulating Dr. Hewitt 
on the production of a thoroughly complete monograph, well 
written, well illustrated and well indexed. 





SPRINGTIME AND 


O the individual who is satiated with the pomps 
and vanities of society the harsh ‘‘ chack, chack ”’ 
of the wheatear brings as much pleasure as ever 
did nightingale’s lay to poet. Though more un- 
musical than an Arab’s tom-tom, pleasure lies in 

it, and lies in it because of its associations. The rock on 
which the wheatear has stood just long enough to delight 
your eye with the quiet harmony of its grey and black 
bears silent witness to your remoteness from town smoke 
in the great rings of hoary lichen that require almost an 
eternity of time and the purest of atmospheres to bring them 
to maturity. 

The wheatear seems to bob and bow a _ perfunctory 
welcome before, with a flirt, it flies off, disclosing its white 
rump, which gave our rude ancestors its name, and, flitting 
from rock to rock, joins its mate a little way off, and there 
seems to be remonstrating with you for leaving your own 
habitations of wealth, where the ground shakes with the roar 
of motor-buses, and inconsiderately invading the privacy 
of its own poor barren lands, where only its cry and the 
occasional distant thunder of the surf broke the solitude 
before the golfers came to trouble its peace. 

On the other hand, its evident distrust may be due to 
the memory of its miraculous escape, during migration, 
from clap nets in the south of France. Or perhaps its nerves 
have never been the same since that adventure last winter 
in Algeria, near Biskra, where the Arab sat like a graven 
image in his white burnous, till he suddenly became horribly 
alive when some wheatear friends became entangled in horse- 


THE WHEATEAR 


hair contrivances, from which it escaped itself by the skin 
of its claws. For our common wheatear is a great travelle1 
and, could it speak, it might tell of the bird-catching arrange- 
ments employed by natives of the Congo; for, although 
this is its ancestral home, its winters are spent in Africa 
even to southward of the Equator 

Then, if you are a photographer, the two wheatears 
play the old-time game of hide and seek with you. Having 
retreated some distance trom the scene of their agitation, you 
select a comfortable seat among the rocks and watch them 
through the glasses while they by turns fly over the crest ot 
the hill, soon to return to see what you are doing and voice 
their objections. 

Presently you notice that wherever they may fly ther 
seems an invisible bond constantly drawing them to a 
wall of granite blocks that looks wonderfully new con- 
sidering that it was built in Queen Elizabeth’s time 
The wall of the old fortress is their centre of attraction, 
and at last, when you have sat waiting for about half an hour 
one of the pair, after much hesitation and conversation 
flies with a dipping flight straight to the face of the wall 
and is there swallowed up. That is what I saw, and the secret 
being out I carried the camera to the spot, and, looking 
into the deep, vertical gap between two of the massive granite 
blocks, I could dimly make out the chicks opening their gapes 
for food. 

Fixing the camera took a long time, as the nesting hole 
was uncomfortably high. Even a big stone under each foot 
of the tripod did not greatly improve matters, as the feet 
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F’, Heatherley IN THE FORTRESS WALL. Copyright 
had to be brought so close together that the least puff of 
wind would have blown the camera over. However, an old 
dodge, a heavy rock slung with string tied to the tripod screw, 
made it quite firm. When, all being ready, I paid out the 
indiarubber tubing as I retreated to my hiding tent fifty 
feet away along the foot of the wall, I thought the camera 
looked very well, as, during the previous day, being confined 
to the house by rain, I had done a little scientific dressmaking, 
fashioning a tightly fitting cover of grey jean for it, even to 
a sleeve for the black lens hood, while the tripod legs had 
trousers of the same material 

Afterwards, at dinner, I mentioned that so inconspicuous 
was it as it stood by the wall of the fortress, and so closely 
did it match its colour, that a dog, followed by five marauding 
boys, leaped down on to the shore from an embrasure six 
feet away from it and wandered off on their course of mischiet 
without noticing it. By their expression I could see that 
my friends had some difficulty in believing this, so I hastened 
to add that to the best of my belief all five as they passed 
happened to look the other way, an addition which restored 
that faith without which intimacy becomes a strain. 

Although the camera was inconspicuous in colour, I 
had to wait an hour before I had a chance of taking one of 
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the birds at the nesting hole. As the camera had to stand 
conspicuously in the open and was more than 6ft. high, I 
thought that garlanding it with herbage would only make 
matters worse, so trusted to time accustoming them to the 
sudden appearance of one of Mr. H. G. Wells’ Martian 
monsters at their front door. The birds came frequent] 
to reconnoitre the monster, standing at a safe distance on 
the rampart and bobbing up and down as if on springs- 
just that action of the water ousel which has gained it its 
name of the dipper. 

Once I thought I saw one silhouetted against the sky 
over the rampart immediately above the nesting hole. But 
from its sedate walk I recognised it as a meadow pipit, just 
as one of the wheatears with a loud “ chack, chack”’ arrived 
and sent it into ignominious retreat down: on to the grass 
below the ramparts. Later on I saw the tables turned 
The wheatears, when they were not chack-chacking at the 
camera from the ramparts, demonstrated against it from the 
shore line. But as they became bolder, one or other of them 
would alight on the grass half way towards the camera. 
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This, however, proved to be Tom Tiddler’s ground, for very 
soon the meadow pipit would appear and drive the wheatear 
away. After this had been repeated three or four times 
I came to the conclusion that a clump of bramble near a 
rock would be found to contain the meadow pipit’s nest, 
and sure 
enough, on 
walking into 
this tangle 
after the 
day’s work 
was over, a 
bird flew up 
from it, and 
on pulling a 
frond of 
bracken aside 
I found that 
the rock 
overhung 
a neatly 
turned nest 
with a_ lot 
of little 
eggs in it 
Next day 
I pointed 
the nest out 
to Willford 
when he 
walked over 
from his 
wheatears to see how I was getting on, and on taking the 
eggs out and turning them over in his palm he pronounced one 
of them to be a cuckoo’s egg. It being the first time I had 
seen a cuckoo’s egg I scouted the idea, as, except for the 
absence of a hair streak on the thick end of the egg, it was 
exactly the same in size, shape, colour and markings as 
the rest ; but Willford was right, for next time the nest was 
examined its sole occupant was a loathsome young cuckoo. 

The law of trespass at breeding time is as a rule faithfully 
observed, and a bird big enough to swallow its aggressor 
will meekly fly off like a coward. This is, of course, due to 
the fact that it would not pay the big bird to run the risk of 
injury simply for the sake of a snack off eggs or chicks, 
whereas it does pay the little bird to risk everything for 
existence sake, and so the law becomes established. When, 
later on in the year, it is just a question of food, the little 
bird will give place to a bigger bird if what it is feasting on 
is too large to be carried off, and the bigger bird at once 
withdraws to a respectful distance when the local monarch 
appears and signifies a wish for privacy... So there are rules 
of precedence even in the bird world. 

Once, through ignorance of avian etiquette, I met with 
a disappointment. It was with a colony of greater black- 
hacked gulls. As most of them had hatched out their eggs 
I thought a meal of mackerel might result in some good 
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photographs of a general scramble ; but from beginning to end 
the two mackerel I had cut up only fell to the lot of the pair 
in whose domain I had placed them. Although, when after 
I had retired to the hiding shed and the colony had settled 
down, the mackerel were in full view of over a score of these 
great gulls 
standing 
about on 
the rocks, 
no notice 
was appa 
rently taken 
of them. 
At last, 
what I took 
to be the 
male of the 
nearest pair 
walked up 
to the feast, 
trailed some 
of the fish’s 
“innards” 
through 
his beak, 
dropped 
them and 
bowed to 
his wife, who 
thereu pon 
swallowed 
the dainties 
Chen, with great deliberation, they swallowed all the othe 
pieces, while the crowd looked on as if it were no concern 
of theirs. Only their nearest neighbour sidled down off his 
rock in a half-hearted attempt on a piece lying near the 
invisible boundary, but flew off as soon as he was detected 
The incident was interesting as an example of bird law 
but the mackerel was a bad investment photographically 

As the wheatears became bolder I had abundant oppor 
tunities for distinguishing the sedately coloured female 
from her more brilliant mate. Both birds, while engaged 
in watching and demonstrating against the camera, kept an 
eve open for the main chance, dropping to the foot of the 
rampart and up again after some insect, or from the same 
vantage ground flying out and deftly turning in mid-ai 
after capturing a fly in the style of the flycatcher. 

I was pleased to note through the glasses that they 
were in very fine plumage, very different from the miserable 
specimens I had worked at two years previously with my 
friend Smith Whiting, when, using mealworms as bait on a 
prominent rock about a yard from the nesting hole in the 
ground, I obtained a series of negatives with great ease 
in a short time—an ease which was considerably discounted 
by the poor appearance they made in the subsequent 
prints, although I rather liked one in which I got both 
birds near the nesting hole 
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The main 
difficult’y I 
had with the 
new pair was 
that some 
times the 
visiting bird 
flashed into 
the hole so 
quickly as to 
give me no 
chance, its 
exit alter a 
longer or 
Shorter inter 
val being as 
iliscon cert 
ingly sudden 
I got over 
this diff 
culty by 
pushing a 
small piece 
of white 
paper tat 
enough into 
the gap be 
tween the 
vranite blocks to be out of sight of the lens, and 
vet, although in no way obstructing the entrance, it 
should at once arrest the bird’s attention and give it 
pause for thought on the threshold. Curiously, this little 
subterfuge not only caused a pause on entering, but a 
to me—convenient hesitancy on leaving. In fact, I fear 
that it gave both birds some uneasiness, as on more than one 
occasion the bird, after disappearing into the wall, stuck its 
head out again after a few seconds with its beak still laden 
with insects, thus showing that it did not feel safe 

After taking a series of both male and female entering 
and leaving, I determined to pass by any further chances 
and wait for both birds to meet at the nesting hole. Un- 
fortunately I made up my mind too late, as, just after | 
had pressed the ball on one more of the male coming out, 
the female flew up and clung to the wall within a few inches 
of her mate, and there they remained motionless for a second 
Needless to say, this did not occur again; but all 
sport is full of such might-have-beens, remembrance of which 
gives hope in future endeavour 


or two 
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THE LAND IN WAR 
TIME—I. 


FEW months ago odd numbers of agriculturists 
in the majority of British counties guessed and 
feared as they looked forward to spring work on 
the land. How could they face seed time without 
trembling when so many of the best men were on 

the move towards drilling and shooting centres, and when 
horses were being commandeered all round? In this con- 
nection one can hardly say that the greatest calamities are 
those which never happen; but one may note quite fairly 
that the actualities on the farm—taking the country as a 
whole—are not so formidable at close range as they were 
when viewed from the standpoint of opening “ thrills.”’ 
There are difficulties, of course, in the majority of arable 
counties. The stress is unevenly spread. Some districts 
are in a relatively bad plight, for lack of skilled ploughmen 
and carters; dairy farmers have not escaped trouble ; but 
it can be said that gaps in the ranks of first class young 
herdsmen and shepherds are not so very conspicuous. On 
the other hand, the general purpose men have had a thinning 
out in numerous localities, and those hands will be greatly 
missed as summer and autumn operations come round. Still, 
there is questionable profit in taking long views of things. 
The saving of the situation in most cases is the presence 
on the land of comparatively old managers, and of experi- 
enced men in their prime who are fit to take charge of general 
operations. In many instances such men have to overlook 
faulty work done by relatively unskilled and in certain cases 
careless or happy-go-lucky juniors who are in receipt of better 
wages than they had a year agé. Taking a general view 


of the work done in a very large proportion of counties, 
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however, the 
practical eye 
sees wonder- 
fully little 
amiss with 
the handling 
of the farm 
so far, and 
fewer bad 
bits would 
now be seen 
had winter 
and early 
spring been 
ordinarily 
favourable 
for plough 
ing and 
general pre- 
parations for 
seeding. 
Lack of 
wheat 
sowing in 
November 
and Feb- 
ruary was 
substantially 
due in most counties to wet weather, not to shortage of 
fairly efficient hand and horse labour. 

Active, sharp-stepping horses of the medium sized 
Clydesdale and big baker van types have probably never 
been so high priced as they are at the present time. It is 
usually said that owners’ hands have been forced in parting 
with such animals. While something more than gentle 
suasion has been used to some extent by those who have been 
responsible for filling up military orders in horseflesh, it can 
be said that abnormal prices have proved the great ‘‘ denuding ”’ 
forces. In certain cases holders of land are hampered through 
gaps in the standard strength of their teams, but the more 
common handicap consists in having too many slow-going 
old horses. Yet it is wonderful to note the numbers of old 
stagers that have passed into the ranks of “ the Service.” 

In course of the last few months renewed attention has 
been given to motor ploughing, and in quarters which gave 
mechanical cultivation little thought when horses were 
plentiful enough for ordinary requirements. Active brains 
are now at work on motor improvements, and they are not 
entirely dismayed when they are assured that the way to 
a convincing success is still long. A scarcity of thoroughly 
active and useful sets of farm horses will be felt during the 
next two or three years, and prices for suitable animals are 
bound to remain at a high level until the country is fairly 
on the way towards its normal in numbers. Even when 
such a stage is reached, men with thinking heads will reflect 
more and more on the question of keep, for it may be assumed 
that the near future will not solve the problem of securing 
freshness and fitness for horses at half of the existing 
expense. 

More serious matters than the relative scarcity of horses 
for the work of the farm are the decreases in cattle and sheep 
totals. The cattle stocks which produce commercial animals, 
as they are termed, have been badly depleted since the open- 
ing of the year by the selling of in-calf cows and useful breed- 
ing heifers in the fat stock markets. High prices have been 
the prime agents in setting pregnant cows on the move to 
the shambles. This is an unpleasant subject to contemplate, 
because it implies inferior beef at certain stages, or even a 
variety of garbage, also a race towards money at all risks 
and some lack of “ old-fashioned ”’ feeling. The sheep stocks 
of the country have also suffered on the breeding side by the 
undue marketing of ewes for killing purposes, but on the 
whole the situation in this department is probably not so 
serious, taking the country as a whole. 

Looking ahead to crop results, the outlook in wheat 
and oats is decidedly bright. Potato growers, as a body, 
practically refuse to see any trouble worth speaking of in the 
markets of next winter, although the late field tubers of ro14 
have done only moderately in the cash-earning sense. Here the 
long view and the speculative spirit prevail! All are anxious for 
bulky and good crops of roots and fodder, so that they may be 
at their fair ease in conducting feeding operations. May the 
Fates who take charge of the complex work of the farm 
deal kindly with the major proportion—those good and energis- 
ing souls who deserve to succeed ! JAMES CAMERON. 
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WORKING AND SHOW COCKERS. 


By A. Croxton SMITH. 


N ardent sportsman and naturalist, Mr. R. de Courcy 
Peele of Ashford Bowdler, near Ludlow, for more 
than twenty years has been a leading figure in the 
spaniel world, Cockers being the variety with which 
he is most closely identified. \ “‘ football knee ”’ 

acquired at Marlborough prevented him following his bent 
for athletics, but was not bad enough to rob him of the pleasures 
of the gun. 
hunds, which, in the early eighties, he bred and exhibited with 


His canine apprenticeship was served with Dachs- 
success, and since 
then he has given 
himself up _ whole- 
heartedly to Cockers. 
He has had at least 
seven full show bench 
champions in his ken- 
nels, four being bred 
by himself, viz., Bob 
Bowdler, Dixon 
Bowdler, Jock Bow- 
dler and Susan Bow- 
dlier. Champions Ben 
Bowdler, Jetsam 
Bowdler and Eva 
Bowdler are other 
celebrities that have 
helped to make his 
name famous, and he 
has a recent acquisi- 
tion in Rocklyn Magic 
that should worthily 
maintain the _ conti 
nuity of merit. 

Mr. Fall’s clevei 
photograph of this dog 
should be studied care- 
fully, since Mr. Peele 
considers him a perfect 
type of the modern 
Cocker. He bought 
him the day before 
Taunton Show last 
vear, where he won 
the challenge certifi- 
cate, six first prizes 
and several specials 
Che first in the group 
of five is old Dixon 
Bowdler, who in the 
course of his ten years 
has.never experienced 
the ignominy of 
defeat. 

Sire and _ grand- 
sire were Champions 
Beb and Ben Bowdler, 
and he has succeeded 
in transmitting his fine 
character to a whole 
host of sons and 
daughters, field trial 


and bench’ winners. 


A year or two ago a most energetic discussion was opened 
on the question of spaniel type, which satisfied some and puzzled 
others. The most contentious point seemed to be about the 
re-imposition of a weight test, against which Colonel Claude 
Cane brought some very weighty arguments. Such a test was 
introduced when the Cocker was at the indeterminate stage 
of his existence—shortly before which Cockers and field spaniels 


were produced in the same litter! The Cocker, of course, has 


always been a small dog, our great-grandfathers calling the 





Bijou Bowdler, the 

little lady in the pic- T. Fall THE ALL-ROUND COCKER: PHEASANT SHOOTING. Copyrigh 
ture who has a wood- 

cock in her mouth, is a field trial champion. Only one other larger ones springers. They knew nothing of the field variant. 


Cocker, I believe, enjoys this enviable distinction ; and I think | 
am right in saying, too, that her master, together with the late 
Mr. Eversfiela, are the only amateur handlers who have ever 
been granted a handler’s certificate. Mr. Peele is by no means 
a novice at this sort of work. In 1903 he bred, broke and handled 
the third prize winner in the first stake ever assigned to Cockers. 
This was at the trials of the Spaniel Club at Kimbolton. The 
second prize winner at this event, handled by the Duke of 
Portland’s keeper, was also bred by Mr. Peele, while the dog 
placed first was in the charge of Alexander, so that the victory 
was achieved in good company. 


General Hutchinson speaks in the same breath of the smallest 
Cockers, Blenheims and King Charles, with the remark that the 
black and tan toy was “‘ nearly useless to the sportsman, whereas 
the Blenheim is a lively, diligent little fellow in light cover 
and from his diminutive size threads his way through low thick 
brushwood more readily than might at first be imagined, being 
incited to great perseverance by a most enthusiastic enjoyment 


of the scent. 


In strong high ‘turnips he is employed with much 
advantage to spring the partridge. He creeps under, where a 
larger dog would be constantly jumping.” I presume that 
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THE ALL-ROUND 


General Hutchinson wanted his Cockers a reasonable size, for 


in speaking of the work of a team of six he stipulates that at 


least one of the number should retrieve well These were the 


days before shows were seriously contemplated, long, long before 
the elaborate subdivision of breeds known to the present genera- 
tion had come into being but with the growth of exhibitions 


ind the introduction of new varieties it sometimes happened 


that something had to be done to render the line of demarcation 


pertectly cleat So it came about, as Colonel Claude Cane 


THE ALL-ROUND COCKER: 


COUNTRY 


COCKER : 
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PARTRIDGE DRIVING. 

pointed out, that a weight limit was put upon Cockers, so remain- 
ing for eight years, by which time there was no longer danger ot 
Frankly, | do not 


confusion with the field spaniel care for 


weight limits or height limits for sporting dogs You cannot 
If you trv it the chances 
that 


renders him less suited to his special avocation than one a trifle 


make a sizeable dog by scales and rule. 


are that something will go awry with his proportions 


over size rhe intelligent judge who understands the breed 


and its uses should be able to say whether or no a dog is too 





RABBITING WITH FERRETs. 
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JOY BOWDLER AND ROCKLYN MAGIC, JULIA BOWDLER AND JULIENNE BOWDLER. 
: Celebrated Black Cockers. 1 brace of beautiful Roan Cockers 
, large for his work, let it be terrier or spaniel. Certainly the and pietty heads, with short necks and clumsy shoulders, and 
sporting man pure and simple, in buving a Cocker, would trust not the sort you would expect to work, last and retrieve a full 
to his own eve without invoking aid grown rabbit or cock pheasant easily 
of foot rule or weighing machine. and with dispatch Whereas now 
In the course of the corre- the best dogs have good necks, fine 
spondence referred to, Mr. Peele was shoulders and strong loins, and are 
on the side of the present standard. big enough to retrieve anything but 
‘* The greatest injustice was done to a hare quite easily 

Cocker breeders,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ before If permissible, | should like to 
the weight limit was removed. | put on record that | think a Cocke 
; recollect one of the best Cocke spanicl should have a head which is 
: bitches that ever lived being dis- distinct from all other heads of 
: qualified for being half a pound ove spaniels and that some at present 
' weight. This was an absurdity in a are inclined to be long and wanting 
sporting variety. It certainly has in definition of stop, and, conse- 
not been proved that the removal of quently, are either springery or ap 
the weight limit was a mistake; quite proximating to field spaniels in appeat 
the reverse, and Cocker spaniels ance. Surely a medium length of head is 
generally have much improved since correct, with a medium length of body 
then. With regard to the height- Cockers should be first and foremost 
at-shoulder question, | contend that working dogs, without exaggeration in 
unless proportion is also taken into any respect, a multum in parvo ot 

consideration, we should be worse off strength and activity combined.’”’ 
than before, short-legged dogs having Strangely enough, while this sub 
also a tendency to be too long-bodied.”’ ject was in my mind, | happened to 
: With these words in mind, relics take up the Nennel Gazelle containing 
: of a controversy now hushed, I asked Mr. ¢ \ Phillips’ retrospective 
Mr. Peele to give his opinion upon ROCKLYN MAGIC. review of the past year, in’ which 
os —egeserny = om bes age dog, Who won the challenge and two firsts at Cruft’s, 1915 he brings to ae the s¢ nsational 
and he writes: ‘‘ I consider the present- appearance in 1905 at Cruft’s Show 
| day dog far in advance of the type general twenty years ago of the beautiful bitch Jetsam Bowdler, perhaps better known 


Then they were cobby little dogs, with a leg at each corner, to field trial men as Schwab Powder, for it was in that name 


ne - 
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T. Fall. FIVE WELL KNOWN SHOW WINNERS. Copyright 
Including the ten year old Dixon Bowdler, who was never beaten 
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that she ran at the trials, and was owned then by the late Mr. 
C. C. Eversfield.”” This incident is recalled to reiterate the 
remark made by one of the soundest judges of his day: “ I 
have at last found what I want, a beautiful Cocker built on true 
working lines.” 


These words, Mr. Phillips contends, indicate 
what all are striving for at the present time, and he seems to be 
in agreement with Mr. Peele as to the progress that has been 





STUD DOG JACOB BOWDLER. 


Both useful and ornamental. 


made. To his mind, the question of size is a detail compared 
with the unanimity that has been obtained as to the most desir- 
able type. ‘‘ From a breeder’s point of view it would be fatal 
to attempt to put size before type. Surely a case of placing the 
cart before the horse.”’ 

In some respects it will always happen that exhibi.ors 
lay some stress upon points that to the non-exhibiting shooting 
man appear trivial, but I do not see that it matters much so 
long as the characteristics best fitting the animal for his duties 





T. Fall BIJOU BOWDLER. 


First class in field and on show 


in the field are also insisted upon. What wiser description of 
a working spaniel could we ask for than that sketched by Mr. 
Peele in the words quoted above ? 

While upon this subject let me make passing reference 
to the annual report of the Spaniel Club, which I have just 
received from Mr. J. S. Cowell, who has been honorary secretary 
for the long period of thirty years. The war has not left the 
membership roll untouched, but such is the vitality of the different 
varieties whose interests occupy the concern of the club that 
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when more peaceful days return, the list should come up to full 
strength again. Notwithstanding the reduction of subscription, 
the finances are actually in a stronger position, a fact again 
attributable to the international conflict. Fewer shows to 
support in the last six or seven months, and {25 saved by the 
abandonment of the annual field trial meeting, help to create 
a satisfactory balance. The hope is expressed that the trials 
will take place as usual this year, 
the ground in Staffordshire promised for 
the last still being available. 





ON AN _ IRISH 
RIVER. 


HE calley is a small fish, the 
stone-loach of the books, a 
very favourite bait for salmon 
in South of Ireland rivers. 
He is fished on a spinner, or 
some such tackle—not, be it 

observed by all humane persons, as live 
bait. The calley is preserved alive, as 
a rare and valuable creature, until such 
time as he is wanted for impalement 
on the spinner, but he is then done to 
death, and so cast out into the river to 
spin and attract the favourable atten- 
tion of his betters. 

“ There’s no calleys in the brooks 
at all, and, if there was, the brooks 
has been runnin’ that high you could 
not catch thim.”’ 

“Shure, the water was that low 
last summer the cranes ate every wan 
of thim.”’ 

“An’ last year at this time you 
might meet the calleys walkin’ along the river’s bank.”’ 

Points in the dialogue call for explanation. The “ cranes,”’ 
so-named, are herons. The calleys that you would meet last 
spring walking along the river’s bank have to be accepted as a 
picturesque figure of speech meant only to indicate that there 
was no difficulty in procuring them. The brooks running high 
suggest, what was the truth, and a gloomy one, that the big 
river itself, fed by those brooks, was at high level also, too high. 
It was a really big river, one that the deftest fly-caster could 
throw but half across. The best hope in the opinion of local 
experts was in calleys. 

‘** But the fish are all rinnin’ along 
the other bank. Ifthe water should fall 
a foot they’d all be over this side.”’ 

It was a state of the river in which 
the fish were all on the run up, and 
could be seen showing now and then, 
but all out of reach—of fly, at all events 

near the farther bank. 

““Have ye worms, Dennis? ”’a local 
angler, one of the expertest, demanded 
of the gillie. 

“I have that, yer honour, and the 
finest worms in the country.”’ He pro- 
duced an old mustard tin, in which, 
among moss, wriggled the worms thus 
eulogised. 

‘Where did you get them, Dennis ? 
—they’re grand worms.” 

‘“Shure there’s only two places in 
the country you can get worms the same 
as thim. The wan’s up by O’Sullivan’s, 
and the other ahint the jail.” 

‘* You should know that, Dennis.”’ 

“It was there I had thim, and I 
was diggin’ thim the marnin’ and 
Colonel Leavy came by. ‘ What are 
ye doin’ there, Dennis?’ he asks. 
‘ Diggin’ worms yer honour,’ I says. 
‘What for ?’ says he. ‘ For my break- 
fast,’ says I. ‘‘ What,’ says he. ‘ D’ye 
mane to say you ate the like o’ 
thim ?’ ‘Shure, yer honour,’ I says 

—fried.’ ‘Oh, thin,’ says he, ‘ throw 
thim away an’ I'll give ye two shillin’s to buy yerself a 
Christian breakfast.’ ‘Thank ye, yer honour,’ says I, and he 
gives me the two shillin’s and I throwed the worms away into 
a heap—but I took a care to throw thim where I could find 
them again when he was gone. Thim’s grand worms.” 

‘““ Patsy O’Connor was saying he would bring some calleys.’ 

There was an inarticulate sound suggesting a doubt of 
Patsy O’Connor’s veracity, in answer to this statement, but we 
had not gone far, after dividing forces, two to go up the river and 
two down, before Patsy O’Connor did arrive in person, with a 
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jar containing water and a dozen wriggling calleys. He was 
hailed with universal approval. 

“What shall I give him for them ?”’ 
from England of the local expert. 

‘What d’ye want for thim ?”’ the latter asked of Patsy. 

“ Four shillin’s,’’ said he. 

‘Take thim away—take thim back home with yer—throw 
thim into the river,’’ and the expert turned away with a look 
of lost interest in all that had ever pertained to calleys. 

‘Give him three shillin’s yer honour,” the _ gillie 
suggested. 

Three shillings were offered, accepted, the calleys trans- 
ferred to the gilley’s care and the three shillings to Patsy's 
pocket. 

“You got them d——d cheap,” said the expert, as soon as 
the seller was out of hearing. 

“Oh, but I did not want to give him less than the proper 
price. 

“Oh, you need not trouble. He’s well enough pleased.” 

‘Where do you keep your calleys when you have them, 
Dennis ?”’ This was a question suggested by a knowledge of 
the interiors of Irish cottages, wherein is no great storage room 
for things that must not be upset. 

‘“ Och shure I have a close place for them, ver honour.” 

The question being pressed home, Dennis showed a strange 
reluctance to give a precise answer, repeating that he had “a 
close place.’’ At last, on further pressure, he yielded. “ Faix, 
thin,”’ he said, ‘‘ | keep them ahint the altar in the Protestant 
chapel. There’s not many’d be troublin’ to look there.” 

All this while the priceless calleys were in process of attach- 
ment to the spinner, and by the time this was said, the last 
knot had been tied and fishing began in earnest. To judge 
by the importance attributed to the calley, it might be thought 
only necessary to cast that small fish into the river in order that 
a salmon must inevitably, as by a law of Nature, attach himselt 


asked the foreigner 





to the hooks adorning him. Unfortunately, it did not so 
happen There were, of us anglers upon the river’s one 
bank, no fewer than four. With gillies and retainers we 
constituted a small army. We had, it has been noted, a 
variety of baits, and in addition to those mentioned we 
were armed with “ prarns”’ in bottles, with Devon and 


phantom minnows and with all sizes and patterns of artificial 
flies. Opposite us, on the other bank, was a single man, also an 
angler, with a single gillie. ‘‘ Is he a good fisherman ?’’ I had 
asked on his first appearance. 

‘* He is a good angler,’’ was the answer. 

We fished and we fished all that morning, with calley, 
worm, prawn and all kinds of artificial attractions, yet never a 
one of them proved powerful enough to charm a salmon to one of 
the many hooks. There was of our pxrty, as has been said, one 
of great and renowned expertness, and no one was a neophyte. 
Yet we assembled at luncheon with long faces but no fish, and 
faces lengthened the more at the sight of the fisher on the opposite 
bank with a good spring fish, besides no fewer than three * old 
fish ’’ or kelts. 

“Ach, the fish is all rinnin’ up under the other bank,”’ was 
the explanation, and that at least was a true one and obvious, 
lor they were there to be seen breaking 
the water at frequent intervals, whereas 
our own side was undisturbed in its 
barren flow. 

“And he’s not a good angler at 
all,”” Dennis ejaculated, as if the words 
were jerked out of him by the 
spectacle of the fish lying on the far 
bank. 

‘I thought you said this morning 
he was a good angler,”’ I reminded him. 
On which he repeated, ignoring no part 
of the question except the point, ‘‘ He’s 
not, he’s not a good angler at all.’ 

The Irish temper was in that state 
of tender irritability that the wrong 
word might act on it like a spark in a 
barrel of powder. It were better 
to be silent than risk that word. 
Luncheon had a_ soothing influence, 
and when it was done we were about 
to go this way and that to our 


pools, when there was a cry “ He’s 
fast in another,’’ and there was the 
opponent — by this time he already 


occupied that place in our minds 

- leading a fish, or being led by 
it, at a slow walk up and down 
the bank. “It’s a spring fish!’ “It’s not a spring fish !”’ 
“It’s an old red fish!’’ These were the protestations made by 
each one of our party, so that in any event, when the fish was 
gaffed and proved, he might be able to say those blessed words 
“I told you so.”’ In the end it proved to be an old red fish 
a barren, unspawned fellow that had been in the fresh water no 
one could say how long. It was at least a comfort that it was 
not a “springer.’’ With that small consolation at heart and 
hope revived by luncheon, we went our ways, and all that 
afternoon until the dusk we fished our hardest. Our reward was 
one of these same old red fish, that is to say, from any sporting 
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point of view, wil; and, bitterest stab of all, about four o'clock 
in the afternoon came, sauntering up the bank opposite, that 
opponent of ours—the good angler of the morning’s estimate, 
but the not good angler at midday—and following him came his 
own gillie with a fish of some eighteen pounds, and after him 
again, attracted by the magic of success, another labouring 
beneath the weight of a really great salmon, which proved 
afterwards to bring the balance down to twenty-seven and 
a half pounds. It was an awful sight, and in the evening, 
when we again foregathered at our lodge, the views expressed 
about it all were strong and striking. There were we, four able 
men, and not a fish, so to say, between us. Opposite was the 
one fisher in the midst of his slain on a bank which he had 
converted, by his own single hand, to the likeness of a fish- 
monger’s shop in large. There was the twenty-seven pounder, 
two other spring fish of about twenty pounds each, or a little 
less, and no fewer than six others, kelts o1 unconsidered trifles of 
that sort, some of which he had even hung on trees as if to set 
them up as conspicuous objects to raise our ire. 

“ And he’s a bad angler,”’ Dennis ejaculated. 

That poor man—a good angler when that day dawned ; at 
luncheon, by virtue of the two fish he then had caught, not a 
good angler at all; by evening, in view of nine victims of his 
prowess lying on the bank beside him, starkly a bad angler, 
without compromise. Our state, as we regarded cach other and 
him, was one bordering on highly irreligious melancholia. That 
adjective of such universal use, said to be an abbreviation of 
the pious ejaculation ‘‘ By our Lady," was in constant applica 
tion to the fisher opposite, to the river, and to the fish 

“And if the water was only a foot lower it ‘Id be this 
side he’d have to come to mect the fish,”’ said Dennis. 


THE MUSK-RAT 
ITS VALUE. 


OR the American musk-rat is predicted a great future. 

Not perhaps, I hasten to add, precisely the kina 

of future the animal would choose for itself if it 

had a say in the matter; but still a future. For, 
according to the experts, while the chief fur-bearers 

of North America, such as the mink, the marten, the beaver, 
the raccoon and the wolverine, which cannot adapt themselves 
to the changed conditions brought about by cultivation and 
settlement, will in course of time be exterminated, the musk- 
rat, with proper protection, will almost certainly survive and 
become the most important fur-producer of the entire con- 
tinent. This prophecy is due to the fact that this beautiful 
and prolific little rodent has the power of adapting itself to 
new conditions, and wil!, therefore, hold its own when others 
go to the wall. Although not one of the more fashionable 
and expensive types, musk-rat fur is distinctly beautiful, and 


AND 





THE MUSK-RAT IN’ ITS HAUNTS. 


of late years, in consequence of the appreciation of fur in 
general, has enormously increased in price. For instance, the 
Oxford Street furrier, Mr. H. Poland, writing in 1892, 
stated that at that time the usual price for musk-rat, or 
musquash, fur (as it 1s called in the trade) was from a shilling 
to eighteenpence per skin for the best quality. At the present 
time an American naturalist, Mr. N. Hollister, who has just 
published an interesting memoir on the little beast from which 
the accompanying illustration is taken, states that the price 
of the best dark coloured, and therefore most valuable, skins 
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is close on one dollar each. Whether or no this exceptionally 
high price be maintained, certain it is that the beauty of 
the fur will ensure its remaining in favour. 

In fact, the only thing that can be said against musquash 
is the small size of the skins. As regards bodily dimensions, 
the musk-rat, or musquash, may be compared to a very 
much over-grown water-rat, being, roughly speaking, about 
double the size of that familiar rodent. Both in colour and 
quality of fur and in general appearance, as well as in their 
modes of life, musk-rats and water-rats are very much alike ; 
and they further resemble one another in having a dark, or 
even black, phase, in addition to the ordinary chestnut- 
coloured type. The musk-rat, apart from its greatly superior 
size, is, however, distinguishable at a glance by the much 
greater length and lateral compression of its tail, which thus 
acts asa most effective rudder in swimming. And since there 
are also distinctive characters in the skull and teeth, 
naturalists, wonderful to relate, are in accord in regarding it 
as a creature sui generis, or rather, I should say, they con- 
sider musk-rats—for two or three kinds are recognised—as 
quite distinct from all other rodents. 

Musk-rats are spread, in suitable localities, over nearly 
the whole of North America, from the shores of the Gulf of 
Mexico and Arizona in the South, to Newfoundland and the 
confines of Bering Strait ; and are thus capable of withstand- 
ing all kinds of climate and temperature, which is, no doubt, 
one of the reasons they so readily and speedily adapt them- 
selves to changed conditions of life 

Seeing that so many of the animals of Alaska are repre- 
sented by identicai or closeiy allied species on the other side 
of Bering Strait, it is distinctly surprising to find that musk- 
rats are at present unknown in Asia. The same was, how 
ever, the case till a comparatively recent date with the 
jumping-mice of North America, when a representative of the 
group turned up in Sze-chuen; and it would, therefore, be 
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no great surprise if a musk-rat were some day to be dis- 
covered in the heart of China, whose natural history is still 
imperfectly known, although, through the liberality of the 
Duke of Bedford, we are learning more about it every year. 

As already mentioned, musk-rats are very like water- 
rats, although throughout the greater part of their range they 
build up huge heaps of vegetable matter for residences, 
which form quite a feature in the scenery of American marsh- 
land. Chiefly used as winter shelters, these houses may be of 
vast size, although as a general rule each is built to accommo- 
date only a single family. In other districts, however, where 
the shores of the streams are steep, the musquash burrows 
in the bank after the fashion of our own water-rat, making 
the nesting-chamber at the end of the burrow well above 
high water-mark. As they grow up the young ones are 
turned out into the world in order to make room for a new 
litter ; the number of litters in warm climates being, it is 
said, as many as three in a season, each containing from three 
to five “ musk-ratlets.” No wonder these creatures are 
numerous, as indeed thev have need to be, when thousands 
are killed in Canada by the frosts in winter, while man takes 
at least from three to four million skins for his own use every 
year ! 

Feeding chiefly on aquatic plants. although sometimes 
eating river mussels, etc., the musquash does but little harm 
to crops, so that the chief damage laid to its account is the 
destruction of dams and banks by its burrows; such 
destruction being sometimes so serious that efforts are locally 
made to exterminate the breed. In most places, however, the 
value of its fur more than compensates for damage of this 
nature, and justifies protection in the breeding season. 

But the fur is not the only reason why the musquash is 
valued, for of late years its flesh has been largely offered for 
sale in the cities of the Eastern States, where it finds a ready 
market. R. L. 


SMYRNA & THE TURKISH CIGARETTE 


By CyRIL 


OME anxiety is doubtless telt by the smokers of the finer 
sorts of Turkish tobacco, as it must appear to the 
uninitiated that the war will very greatly influence 
the output This is not necessarily so, because the 
cultivation of the 1914 crop was unaffected. This 

in the ordinary course of events should be shipped in the late 
summer or early autumn of this vear. The 1916 shipments might 
be threatened if it is not possible to plant now; but it is unlikely 
that all districts, especially in the interior of Asia Minor, will be 
so disturbed as to prevent the usual course of cultivation. 

rhe localities that produce some of the finest Turkish tobacco 
lie south and east of Smyrna. These are large plains, divided by 
hills of moderate size, averaging 2,oooft. in height. The country 
where the soil is light alluvial is chosen for tobacco; the 
adjacent 
and heavier 
lands are 
very produc- 
tive in wheat 
barley, dari, 
oats and 
sesame 
Vines and 
olives are 
also exten- 
sively and 
profitably 
cultivated. 
Practically 
all the best 
sultanas sup- 
plying the 
world are 
grown here, 
and excellent 
win and 
brandy can 
be made 
The Smyrna 
fig is famous 
everywhere. 





VAN LENNEP. 


The whole of these lands were thickly populated from the 
Early Greek period to the end of the Roman Empire. Indeed, 
the ground is full of interesting remains. There are numerous 
buried cities, ruins of roads, bridges and aqueducts. When they 
came under Turkish dominion, between the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, the population and agriculture diminished 

At present an extraordinary mixture of races permanently 
or temporarily inhabits the neighbourhood and cultivates the 
soil—Turks, Greek Rayahs (i.e., Turkish subjects), Yreruks 
(lately arrived Turkish nomads), Tachtajis (the word means 
‘ woodcutters,’’ and they are the pre-Greek aborigines of the 
country), Arabs, Kurds, Albanians (here called  Tichilis) 
and NKirlis. These last are occasional passers-by, descend- 
ants of the Galicians to whom St. Paul wrote. All these 
races live 
peacetully 
enough in 
small separate 
communities, 
and _practis« 
their own 
customs and 
religions 
without inter- 
fering with 
each other. 
They mostly 
work in com- 
panies, each 
limited to 
one race. 

Their pay, 
according to 
their skill 
and age 
varies from 
Is. tO 5S. a 
day, and as 
much as 7s. 
can be made 


WINTER PLOUGHING FOR TOBACCO WITH OXEN AND BUFFALO. by the best 
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workers. They live very simply, are exceptionally moral and 
cleanly in their habits, drink but little alcohol, and smoke all 
the time. 

The cultivation of tobacco is simple, but each stage has 
to be conducted with minute care and attention to weather 
conditions. In December the seed is sown in seed beds formed 
of carefully sifted special manures. These are covered at night 
with screens made oi reeds, to protect them from possible frost. 
They are lifted in the daytime to such an angle and position 
as will permit the beds to catch all sunlight while excluding 
draughts and cold winds. Between March and May, when th 
seedlings show two leaves, they are planted out into well 
prepared, trebly ploughed land. The seedlings are dibbled 
into a shallow furrow, hoed 
for the purpose, at about 
Sin. from each other. The 
plants remain until they are 
2ft. to 3it. high and crowned 
with a head of light pink or 
white flowers. 

The gathering of the leaves 
is begun before the plants 
have reached this stage, the 
lowest leaves being taken first 
and the picking being con- 
tinued up the plant until the 
finest and smallest leaves are 
taken and the plant is com- 
pletely stripped. No leaf is 
taken till it is ripe, which is 
indicated by the slight paling 
of the dark rich green colour. 
[he gathering is begun at 
dawn and continues till about 
9g a.m., because the picking 
must not be done in the hot- 
test sunshine. The leaves are 
neatly arranged in circles in 
large, deep baskets, and are 
conveyed by donkeys to a 
perfectly cool and shady shed. 
rhe baskets are then reversed 
on to the ground and re- 
moved, leaving neat piles of 
leaves, round which the pickers 
seat themselves 

The leaves are strung on 
to pieces of string about 6ft. 
in length, threaded with a long 
needle. The strings are then 
stretched horizontally in the 
open sunlight rit. from the 
ground to obtain the maxi- 
mum amount of heat, direct 
and refracted. At night and 
il there is any sign of rain 
they are covered with special 
mats. They stay there for 
five or six days, until cach 
leaf has become brown and 
absolutely dry. They are then 
taken back to the shed, laid 
on the ground in piles and 
damped with fresh water. 
Gentle pressure is applied to 
equalise the moisture. Another CAMELS FROM A 
three or four days pass, 
and the tobacco is ready for the poweriul press which forms it 
into bales. It is thence removed to stores until November. 
By that time it will have passed through its first slight fermenta- 
tion. This must be closely watched, and if any single bale shows 
undue warmth it must be opened out in order to check it. In 
December it is loaded on camels. Here ends the farmer’s 
part. 

The camels cither take the bales to the railway or, when 
the distance is not long, direct to the merchants’ warchouses 
in Smyrna. For the shorter distances camels are preferred, 
as they arrive more quickly, saving the time taken in unloading 
and reloading at the railway stations. The Aidin Railway, 
nevertheless, serves the district very well. 

When the tobacco arrives at the warchouses, it undergoes 
manipulation. The bales are opencd, the leaves are sorted and 
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graded into the various types and sizes to suit the markets of 
different countries. It is even more important at this stage 
than previously that the tobacco should only be treated in 
factories where the conditions and ventilation are perfect. The 
consumer of Turkish cigarettes may congratulate himself that 
his luxury entails no hardships or surroundings adverse to health 
throughout its production. Tobacco, indeed, needs extraordinary 
care and cleanliness, as well as fresh air and even temperature, 


during its entire treatment. The manipulation is done by women, 
generally Greeks, who become very expert in sorting the leaves 
according to their quality and colour. The best are reserved 
for the English market. They are then done up into bales, 
with care appropriate to their value and destination. The better 
qualities go to England, 
Egypt, Russia, the United 
States, th Argenting et 


and the less fine to Malta, 
Germany, ete 
The bales as soon as ready 
are carciully stored in a dark 
place in such positions as to 
allow of casy inspection, be- 
cause during April and May 
the tobacco undergoes a 
cond and final fermentation 
which must be as carefully 
watched as the first \s 
soon as this is completed, the 
bales are ready for shipment 
The custom is for the ship- 
ping to begin in July but 
i, m consequence ot current 
events, it be delayed this vear, 
the goods will be in no way 
deterioratcd 
Fhe conditions described 
above appl not only to 
Smyrna tobacco, but also to 
Samsoun, Batra, Latakia and 
other less known Asia Minos 
Varictics They also apply to 
Yenijek and Cavala, except 
that these two places were 
lost to Turkey in the last 
Balkan War, the former being 
now in Bulgaria and the lat- 
ter in Greet Consequently, 
their ports for shipment will 
in all probability remain open. 
These two growths are im- 
portant items im the manu- 


facture oi blended cigarettes 


so that the chance of a 
shortage is still furthe: 
reduced 


It must be remembered 
that all that has been said 
above applies to Egyptian 
cigarettes, as all tobacco used 
in their manufacture is grown 
in the districts described. 
Egyptian cigarettes owe then 
existence entirely to the in- 
stitution of the Régie mono- 
poly in Turkey, for the then 
existing Turkish manutac- 
turers, their undertakings being 
thereby prohibited in Turkey itself, emigrated to Egypt, as no 
restrictions were placed on the export of unmanufactured tobacco. 
The Régie monopoly consists in the right of sole manufacture ; 
as a corollary, the company is allowed to assure itself that all 
tobacco grown in the country is actually exported, except what 
it buys for its own use. 

Doubiless there will be changes of Government in thx 
Turkish dominions as a result of the war, and the future of tobacco 
growing, as also the general prosperity of the country, will 
depend enormously on the nature of the new Government. 
But it is safe to predict that no rule that the country is likely 
to receive can be less propitious to farming and trade. Under 
capable and sympathetic control the land would realise far 
more o; its vast potential wealth, both agricultural and 
mineral 
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HE palace type of modern Europe was fixed when 
Louis XIV transformed his hunting-box at Ver- 
sailles into the stately chateau which all the world 
knows. France had palaces galore before then 
chateaux in town and country: the Louvre, Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye, Vincennes, Blois, and all the rest ; 
but if one’s ambition was to be a Roi Soleil in the midst 
of a star-spangled Court, what one wanted was not a 
medieval fortress, with thick walls, relatively small windows, 
spiral stone staircases, and mighty towers, but a light and 
spacious encompassment to set one off, as a carved and gilt 
Irame sets off a picture 
Such was Versailles. No sooner did it stand flaunting 
the world in the midst of its alleys and its fountains than every 
prince in Europe, especially in Germany, itched with desire 
to be housed in like fashion, and from then till now Versailles 
has remained the palace type. Other buildings may be 
beautiful in themselves, beautiful when empty, beautiful 
if in ruins; but these palaces have little charm unless a 
beilliant Court abides within them. They are like a Louis XV 
ballroom without a ball. They presuppose a suitably dressed 
and behaving company. For this reason the mere outward 
them is liable to be uninteresting. They lack 
vitality and variety of detail. Their windows are martialled 
like a regiment on parade ; their details must lack the variety 
and independent charm which belong to a number of 
separate human individuals, each unlike all the rest. 
A king, by the nature of his position, is the centre and 
embodiment of a crowd. A Court is a drilled and ordered 
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body. The life of King and Court is a ceremonial life. The 
purpose of palace architecture is as much to match that, 
as of religious architecture to adapt itself to ecclesiastical 
ceremonial. If the ritual of Courts were as moving and 
imaginative as that of churches, palace architecture would 
be of a higher sort than under modern circumstances can 
be attained. France nowadays dispenses for better or worse 
with kings and emperors, but none the less decrees a semi- 
regal housing for her presidents. The Tuileries having 
been burnt down, the only suitable remaining palace in Paris 
was the Elyscée, and there the presidents of the Third Republic 
have succeeded one another, as indeed Napoleon III 
preceded them, during the brief period when he bore the name 
of President. The building, which is not large, was erected 
in 1718, its architect being Molet. Mme. de Pompadour 
inhabited it when Louis XV was King. Under Napoleon 
it sheltered the great Emperor himself for a while, and then 
other members of his family; but the charm that abides 
in it comes from its frolicsome days. If it is not over- 
whelmingly splendid, it is at least not imitative. It is the 
genuine outcome of local French traditions, and belongs 
visibly to its time and place in the world’s history. 

In England, by that remarkable peculiarity special 
to our country which has caused our Constitution, our habits, 
our ways of life, and even the buildings in which we live, 
to preserve from generation to generation an almost unbroken 
continuity with the past, we do retain for our King a palace 
which has evolved out of a medieval fortress and still pre- 
serves many of its authentic features. Windsor is, in part 
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at least, an ancient shell, adapted more or less satisfactorily 
to modern uses. It matters not that some of its most medi- 
eval looking features, such as the Round Tower, are quite 
modern. It is the effect of the whole that counts, the aspect 
of the total building in its place, and that is superbly suggestive 
of the ancient dignity and long tradition which makes English 
life what it is and what the life of an English king fitl, 
represents. , 

Only at Moscow and Prague are Continental monarchs 
housed in palaces even remotely corresponding to Windsor. 
The Hradschin indeed hardly counts, for it is really the remains 
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of a fortified city, the palace within it having been mainly 
rebuilt during the sixteenth and following centuries, though 
some fifteenth century parts are preserved within it. With 
Moscow it is otherwise. The Kremlin beyond question 
imposes itself upon a spectator as a great expression of 
Russia’s past. Its assemblage of palaces, churches and 
national monuments corresponds to the close union still 
existing between the government and the religion of the people. 
Its very gates are characteristic of the place and its purpose. 
The actual palaces, indeed, are commonplace enough, mere 
ranged repetitions of floors and windows contained within 
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rectangular parallelopipeds, after the dull European fashion 
but, as good luck has it, nothing in the world could bette 
than these serve as contrast to the extravagant semi-Oriental 
vagaries of tower and dome into which the churches and 
gates flourish aloft, all glittering with gold against the sky 
None of these buildings is old as we count age. Turn the 
hand of time backward only some 300 years, and you level 
most of them to the ground; but, then, the Czardom is 
not old either, nor holy Russia itself as a great empire 
But, like the architecture of the churches, Czardom inherits 
some very ancient traditions from the Byzantine Empire 





PALACE, PARIS. 

and the Roman before it, so 
form matches the spirit. 

Moscow itself, however, is not the Russia of to-day 

it is the Russia that has gone by. The Czar may visit 
Moscow ; he does not live there. In and about Petrograd he 
has several palaces: the Winter Palace in the City, Gatchina, 
Tsarskoié-Selo, and others, but Peterhof is the 


that here again the outward 


favourite, 


and Peterhof was built in 1720 by Peter the Great, and 
afterwards enlarged by Catherine II. Here the influence 
of Versailles is obvious and confessed. The profusion of 


fountains, and especially the long canal leading straight 
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away through the park irom opposite the middle of the 
palace facade, are evident Versailles features, and plenty 
more might be cited. 

No less French in style are some of the Prussian palaces 
rhe old Berlin Schloss, indeed, has a continuous history of 
building and rebuilding from the days of Elector Frederick II 
in the fifteenth century, and though Frederick, the first 
Prussian King of that name, intended to do away with all 
the work of his predecessors, his big scheme was not entirely 
carried out, and some of the old survives, while all has a strong 
German flavour 

At Potsdam 
the Great the 
ind the New 


however! 
French 
Palace 


under the orders of Frederick 
stvle obtained complete control, 


founded after the close of the 





THE 


Seven Years War, is a manifestation of the French leanings 
and preferences of that remarkable personage. This is the 
favourite summer residence of the Court, and it was here that 
Frederick III died after his brief and ineffectual reign. The 
building itself is not large as palaces go, but possesses the 
palatial air plainly enough. There is the central pavilion, 
surmounted by a dome, flanked by two forward reaching 
wings at the ends of the long connecting parts on either side 
of it. The whole is striped with pilasters at regular intervals. 
\ balustrade crests all the walls, and each of its many 
dividing piers is base for a statue Chese figures projected 
against the sky are a very prominent feature. The interior 
is like all other palaces—a succession of chambers leading 
from one into the next. and varying in aspect according to 
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the date of their decoration, the character of their contents 
and the use to which they happen to be put. All that I 
clearly remember about it is the plague of midges which 
pestered me there, but was suddenly relieved when, for 
some obscure reason, the cloud of them, which had been 
hovering at about 5ft., rose and remained some 7{t. above 
the ground level, and so gave us peace. I wondered 
whether the midges also were drilled in that much disci- 
plined locality. 

The Emperor of Austria is, perhaps, more richly endowed 
with official residences than any other monarch except the 
King of Italy, who seems to have a palace in every city in his 
kingdom. The important palaces at Vienna are two, the 
Hotburg, in the heart of the city, and Schénbrunn, in the 


RUSSIA. 


suburbs. The former is the chief official residence, the 
latter the usual abode of the Emperor when at the capital 
of the empire. The Burg is not imposing architecturally. 
It has been the site of the residence of Austrian princes 
ever since the thirteenth century, but they were small people 
at that time, and nothing remains of the building which 
housed them. 

What exists is an irregular assemblage of edifices 
of different late dates grouped about a number of courts, 
to which the public has access, so that there is a con- 
tinual coming and going of people in every part. I have 
not seen the palace for more than thirty years, and my 
memory of it is vague. Ponderous decoration characterised 
some parts of it ; others were barrack-like in their plainness. 
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It consisted then of a num- 
ber of more or less separate 
residences for royalties and 
officials, and of various offices 
and rooms devoted to the 
storage of State archives and 
the great library, while the 
Augustiner Church, in which 
all the Hapsburgs are buried, 
is attached to it. 

As I remember, it was 
rather a _ place for Court 
ceremonials than for Court 
life, and its chief internal glory 
was the Rittersaal, where, for 
instance, the pompous cere- 
monial of the Foot-washing 
took place every Thursday in 
Passion Week, the Emperor 
washing twelve poor old men, 
the Empress twelve old women. 
They were finally served by 
their Royal hosts with an 
elaborate banquet, which they 
were not allowed to touch: 
but it was afterwards packed 
into baskets and sent home 
with them on their joyful 
release. 

I was only once in the 
\ugustiner Church, and that 
was on the occasion of the 
marriage of the ill-starred 
Crown Prince Rudolf, at which 
time nothing was to be seen 
of its walls, all covered over as 
they were with splendid ancient 
tapestries, the light of dav 
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WINDSOR CASTLE 
being entirely excluded and the atmosphere soon dense with 
human breath and heavy with incense. The reception which 
followed was held in the state apartments, not far away ; 
they were adorned with the finest objects, brought out for 
the occasion from the Royal treasures, and were filled with a 
vlittering and uniformed throng; but I remember nothing 
to differentiate the themselves from others of the 
kind in any number of palaces in all the countries of Europe. 
Indeed, the splendid costumes of the Hungarian magnates 
and the way they wore them attracted the attention more 
than all else for one to whom the semi-oriental 
unfamiliar. On certain religious féte days some of the 


rooms 


scene Was 


FROM 
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palace courtyards were used for Royal ceremonial processions, 
and then the view from the surrounding windows was a sight 
to see ; but again the palace architecture or lack of it, went 
for nothing, the exterior walls being draped with coloured 
hangings of all sorts, for which the building was a mere 
scaffolding. 

The Turks not many centuries ago were knocking at 
the gates of Vienna; now they are united with Austria in 
an ill-starred alliance, so that the Palace of the Sultan falls 
within the limits of my scattered subject. Needless to say, 
it has no architectural merit whatsoever, nor any claims to 
respect on the grounds of antiquity. One of the many 
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curses due to the presence of the Turks at Constantinople 
is the destruction they have wrought on the wonderful 
works of antiquity, which it should have been their duty 
to conserve. 

The ancient palace of the Emperors of Byzantium probably 
contained some of the most beautiful halls, chambers and 
chapels that ever existed in the world: their walls covered 
with inlaid precious stones and their vaults enriched with 
priceless mosaics. Not one stone of all this building remains 
upon another, and its very plan can only be obscurely 
recovered by difficult interpretation of what ancient writers 
have left on record. This palace, or, rather, group of palaces 
and churches, comparable in some respects with the Kremlin, 
occupied an area en- 
closed by walls and 
waters at the eastern 
extremity of the pen- 
insula between the 
Golden Horn and the 
Sea of Marmora. 
Much of the finest old 
work was destroyed 
at the time of the 
Latin Conquest in 
1204. More went to 
decay afterwards. 
What was left, as 
well as the buildings 
that replaced what 
had gone, were all 
destroyed by the six- 
teenth century. The 
walls that still sur- 
round the enclosure 
were built by Michael 
Palaiologos in the 
thirteenth century, 
but within them 
nothing is visible that 
dates from before 
the coming of the 


Turks. 


Since the time 
of Sultan Mahmud 
the Turkish palace 


that followed has 
itself been abandoned 


as a residence, and 
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much ot 
built by 


is only resorted to for certain State ceremonials ; 
it in turn was burnt down in 1863. It was 
Mohammed II, and often added to in the most capricious 
fashion. The principal entrance is the Sublime Porte. 
Within is nothing noteworthy except the Church of Saint 
Irene, which has been used as an armoury. Here also are 
the Mint, the Treasury and other offices, as well as the halls 
of state and so forth, difficult for a traveller to see, when I 
was there, and not (I am told) worth seeing. It 1s in the 
Dolmabaghcheh that the Sultan actually lives, a long rang« 
of buildings, rather like the sea front of a row of 
built of stone in a bastard Corinthian style, on the river 
like shore of the Bosporus. Internally it is a gaudy place 


houses 
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THE SULTAN’S 
with much bright paint and gilding, plentiful stucco orna- 
ment, and cupolas of brightly stained glass. The future 
is likely to see many changes here, but hardly a repetition 
of what happened in 1876, when Abdul Aziz was dethroned, 
and he and fifty-two boatloads of women were emptied out 
of the harem and conveved to the Seraglio ! If, as we all 
hope, before long there is a new régime in these parts, and the 
Cross replaces the Crescent on Hagia Sophia, it may be that 
excavation will give back to us some knowledge about the 
old palace, and not impossibly a few of the artistic treasures 
with which it was once filled 

Of the palace of the King of Serbia I know nothing, 
nor have I ever seen that of the Emperor of Japan. It 
remains, therefore, only to refer to the Royal palace at 
Brussels. That is a modern building, the front quite modern 
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CONSTANTINOPLE. 


practical but uninteresting ; three storeys, the windows of 
each all alike, a balcony to the first floor, a colonnaded portico 
in the middle ; in fact, a modern palace or museum on the 
face of it. I have not seen the interior. It is said to be 
sumptuous. 

The only interior of a Royal abode in Belgium known 
to me is that of the King’s villa at Ostend. It is, or in 
the days of the late King was, a simple enough place. 
One who had business with His Majesty rang the bell. A 
footman opened the door, took your hat, and led you directly 
to him in his study, through one or two very ordinary rooms. 
The only feature that lingers in my memory is the shrill 
blue velvet with which the furniture was upholstered—an 
awful colour! The usual residence of the Belgian Royal 
Family is the chateau in the suburban park of Laeken. 

That is a late 


eighteenth centur\ 
building, from which 


Napoleon dated his 
declaration of war 


against Russia in 
1812. Unfortunately 


it suffered badly by 
fire in 1890, and 
many of the histori 
treasures within it 
were then destroyed. 
The town _ palace, 
however, occupies the 
site of the historic 
residence of the Dukes 


of Brabant, burnt 
down in 1731. I sup- 
pose this was the 
house which Diirer 
visited in 1520 and 
described as “ very 


splendidly built and 
beautifully adorned,”’ 
with ‘two fine larg« 
halls, and treasures 
everywhere, also the 


great bed wherein 
fifty men can lie.” 
In Vienna is his own 
sketch of the view 
from a window of 
it looking over the 
beast and _ pleasure 
garden, ‘“‘a_ view,” 
PALACE. as he writes, ‘ most 
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beautiful, at which I cannot but wonder, and I do not 
believe that in all Germany the like exists.’’ Either here 
or in the Town Hall were then exhibited the ‘‘ marvellous 
things recently brought to the King from the new land 


of gold (Mexico), a sun all of gold, a whole fathom 
broad, and a moon all of silver of the same size’’ and so 
forth. 

These, no doubt, were the golden sun and moon 


which were among the first treasures given by Montezuma 
to Cortez in 1519, the sun being covered with plants and 
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CONCERNING HARDY WATER-LILIES. 
By James Hudson, V.M.H 


OME cultural remarks at will, I feel, b 
appropriate Hence I am induced to put into writing 
some of my experience, now extending about 


this season 


over 


twenty years of continuous work among these lovely 
plants. 
Planting in Baskets.—The end of April, or the 


first week in May in backward localities, is the most suitable 
time for this work. The temperature of the water is then 
beginning to rise and growth is distinctly on the move. Having 
decided upon what work is to be done and having selected 
the varieties, some fresh ones being recommended for addition 
to the existing collection if such has been formed in past years, 
the first procedure is to secure some suitable baskets in which 
to plant them. I have found the most suitable what are known 
in the trade as “‘ nursery rounds,”’ such as plants are packed in 
for transit and shown in one of the illustrations. These will 
average about gin. or roin. in depth and be of various widths. 
Those of 2ft. in diameter may be chosen for the smaller or 
medium sized crowns, those of 3ft. for the larger ones, and for 
the strongest and most vigorous plants baskets up to 4ft. in 
diameter may be used with advantage. 

Soil and Planting.—I find nothing to equal the following 
preparation: Upon the basket first place some well decayed 
leaves collected last autumn and as taken from the heap. 
Cover the bottom of the basket with these to kecp the 
soil from working through, say, about one-third of the depth 
ot the basket. Then take some good turfy loam, roughly broken 
into pieces, covering this over the leaves, which will thus be 
pressed down. Upon this place some similar but finer soil, 
with a sprinkling of bone meal if at hand. Plant the crowns 
upon this so that the surface of each crown is just appearing. 
First spread out the roots in all directions and cover with similar 
soil, allowing from 2in. to 3in. of soil over the roots. This 
should bring the surface slightly above the top of the basket. 
Then take some coarse, tarred string and lace it across the basket 
so that the crowns are quite secure against floating, which 
would release them from the soil in a few days’ time as the leaves 
begin to grow and expand. If some clean, 
available, 


coarse gravel is 


scatter some 
of this on the 
surface also; 


this will keep 
down any soil 
that may be 
sufficiently 
light to float. 
Of course, all 
of the — soil 
should be 


made fairly 
firm This 
when used 


should be in 
a similar 
condition to 
that used fo1 


potting pur- 
poses. 
After-Treat- 


ment. As 
soon as the 
planting ts 
completed do 
not lose any 
time m= put- 
ting the bas- 
kets into the 
water, other- 


wise the 
leaves will 
quickly curl 


up. In doing 
this there are \N 
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animals in relief. All these things were melted down long 
ago, and no likeness of them remains. Thus the nations 
come and go. Charles V, Napoleon, the present Kaiser and 
how many other high stepping conquerors and kings have 
in times past and up to now flaunted themselves for their 
little hour in Brussels and been swept away one after anothet 
by the broom of Time, as a housemaid sweeps up the cock- 
roaches out of the warm places they would like to stay in. 
The broom of Time is still sweeping, and Brussels will be 


cleansed once more—none too soon. MARTIN CONWA\ 


GARDEN. 


various modes that may be adopted Assuming that the 
water has been lowered so as to more conveniently attend to 
the work, it is an casy matter to place them where it is deemed 
advisable Phen for the time being, and until the 
again sufficiently risen to cover the crowns, let them be shaded 
with old mats, such as are used to cover up frames in the winte 
Keep these mats continuously moist meanwhile, removing them 
careiully when no longer necded If the water has not been 
lowered, it is possible to place them in position by cither pushing 
them out with long, stiff poles, or, what is better still, by cords 
if the opposite bank is not too far away for the cord to be used 
on the other side It is an ecasv matter to throw some ligh 
string across in the first instance with one end of the cord 
attached thereto. Then pass the other end through the handle 
or the basket itself, and pass that end over as in the first instanc« 
When the basket is at its desired place, let one end of the string 
go and pull it all out In this way the strong growers may 
without any difficulty be put into as much as 8&ft. or tolt. of 
water. I know this has been done with great success 

Division of Crowns.—In some ponds 01 where the 
state of the water is congenial to their well-being and the pond 
mud present in sufficient depth, the growth will, in a few years 
be over vigorous in the case of the more robust varieties rhis 
is more apparent when the depth of water is not sufficient to 
float the leaves of such as these well away from the crowns 


water has 


lakes 


The remedy is to lower the water and divide the crowns, then 
replace them, but in deeper water if possible In doing this 
select promising growing pieces rather than the very largest 


Even in the first season there will be a good display of flowers 
where for a year or two past it has been rather a mass of leatage 
that forces itself well up out of the water, with many flowers 
hidden underneath. In doing this work, it will not be advisabk 
to put back into the same space or spot more than one-fourth 01 
at the most, one-third of the quantity taken out. These strong 
crowns will have rootcd deeply into the mud, and be found 
rather difficult to lift With two or three digging torks and a 
manure drag, it will be possible to move them 

The choicer kinds, that do not grow quite so luxuriantly, 
will at times necd division, or, perhaps, a larger basket, for then 
well-being. Assuming that such be the case two or three vears 
after planting, it is an casy matter to do this work With the 
same tools 
they can b 
brought to 
the cdge and 
attended to 


Some may 
necd division 
others may 


not, but large 
baskets will 
verv likely be 
required li 
divided, it will 
be possible to 


mcrease the 
stock and put 
them back, 


either in bas- 
kets of the 
same size or, 
sav, two ol 
three in larger 
baskets. 
Spread the 
roots out and 
use soil as 
advised 
above 
new additions 
to the 
it 
they will lx 
somewhat 
small, but 
none the 
worse tor that 


stock, 


s y* wsible 
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if healthy. Use the smaller baskets for these, and do not place 
them for the first season or two into too great a depth of water 
say, about 1ft. over the crowns. Bvy keeping these in shallow 
water, it will be possible to watch thei progress more easily. 
Other Work.—When the water is lowered, it is possible to 
give any necessary attention to such as may not require either 
fresh baskets or division. These, however, will be greatly 
benefited by an addition of fresh turfy loam, as some will, in all 
probability, have been washed out. “Do not be tempted to use 
any farmyard or stable manure as an inducement to more robust 
growth; it may engender a liability to disease, and is not in 
any sense an advantage 
The Twelve Best Varieties.—lReference to a present day 
catalogue, as issucd by our own growers who make a feature of 
Water-lilies, reveals a large variety from which one may select 
lo save intending growers the trouble of wading through one of 
these, I now add a dozen of the very best that have come unde1 
my own cultivation at Gunnersbury Nympheza Escarboucle, 
intensely bright crimson, with well expanded flowers of large size, 
a most distinct and brilliant variety: N. Meteor, somewhat 
similar to the preceding, with blossoms not quite so large or so well 
expanded. of a darker shade of a similar colour; N. Attraction, an 
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AN EFFECTIVE GROUPING OF 
extremcly showy variety of the largest size, clear vinous red in 
colour, with brilliant golden stamens, flowers well above the foli- 
N. Conqueror, a massive flower with large petals, pale red 
in colour, a strong grower; N. Mrs. Richmond, the most beautiful 
shade of pale pink imaginable, generally suffused throughout 
the entire flower, one of the very best, and free flowering ; 
*N. formosa, very similar to the preceding, but darker in colour, 
and possibly larger also—of this I have had flowers quite 8in. 
across ; N. atropurpurea, the best of all the dark purple tinted 
varieties, a dark vinous purple, the stamens bright golden, the 
flowers stellate in form: N. gloriosa, a distinct Water-lily with 
well expanded flowers of a brilliant crimson red colour: *N. 
Colossea, the largest of all with which I am acquainted, flowers 
tinted with deep pink at base, shading off to almost white, fully 
1oin. in diameter when established ; *N. virginalis, a pure white 
Water-lily, a fine flower, and one of the first, as well as one of the 
last, to bloom. These ten varieties are all of M. Latour-Marliac’s 
raising. To these I add two of American origin, viz., *N. 
gladstoneana, a very large white flower of fine form with pale 
green tints at the base of the petals, growth very vigorous ; 
and N. James Brydon, a rosy pink Water-lily with somewhat 
incurved petals; it flowers very freely indecd. Those marked 
with an asterisk denote deeper water, say, 3ft. to 5{t.; those 
not marked will do well in water 2ft. to 3ft. in depth 
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Other Aquatic Plants.—With these I include semi-aquatic 
plants, as they are kept under better control. Nothing as 
an aquatic surpasses Aponogeton distachyon, the Cape Pond- 
weed, which flowers almost all the year and is very sweetly 
scented; Richardia zxthiopica, usually grown under 
(save in Devon and Cornwall) in pots, succeeds well in water 
of 2ft. in depth ; Butomus umbellatus, the Flowering Rush, has 
terminal trusses of flower, not showy, but distinct and a purplish 
shade; Typha latifolia, the Reed Mace, has growth somewhat 
robust, and often requires thinning out. Of semi-aquatic and 
waterside plants the following are excellent : Myosotis palustris, 
the Water Forget-me-not, which will thrive well close to the 
water’s edge; Caltha polypetala, the Giant Marsh Marigold, best 
planted at the sides of a pond, although it will float well ; 
Mimulus luteus, yellow, flowers freely produced, plant next the 
edge. Senecio Clivorum is one of the best of the Groundsel family 
to plant just above the water level, where it flowers well. Both 
the Epilobiums and Lythrums are suitable waterside plants. 
To these I feel I must add Gunnera manicata, with its huge 
leaves, so distinct and most imposing; also the fine foliaged 
Rheums and Ferula gigantea, of noble growth this latter 
can easily be raised from seed. 
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AND SEMI-AQUATIC PLANTS. 

Of plants that thrive well just above the water level I must 
add the new race of hybrid Astilbes, which are valuable acquisi- 
tions, most distinct, and unique also in their colouring. The 
best of these are A. Ceres, A. Venus, A. rutilans and A. rubella. 
All are of free growth and will increase in vigour. My plan 
with these and other kindred waterside plants is to prepare the 
ground over and in the water by first building up to the water’s 
edge with rough rubble, broken bricks and the like; then, 
having arrived at the water level, use some clinkers and ashes 
from the stokeholes, so that one can walk over the surface afte1 
making this firm. Upon this preparatory foundation build up 
with good loamy soil and plant thereon; a litthke manure may 
be added. The plants will thrive well here, and will soon find 
out their source of water nourishment. Many other plants 
will thrive well in such positions, no trouble being occasioned 
with watering; whereas, if just outside of the pond and on 
sloping ground, it is possible that they will require watering. 


THE LONDON DAFFODIL SHOW. 
ALTHOUGH Daffodils are this year quite three weeks later 
in opening than usual, those who make a speciality of these 
beautitul flowers were able to bring together a charming 
selection of the very newest and best at Vincent Square on 
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Tuesday and Wednesday of last week. Most of these flowers 
had been grown either under the shelter of glass or in the more 
genial clime of Devon and Cornwall, but this served to accentuate 
their charms rather than otherwise. Although the Poet's 
Daffodils were not at all numerous, sufficient were exhibited 
to indicate that improvements are still being made with this 
beautiful and fragrant race. Broader perianth segments of 
greater substance, and good bold eyes or coronas of deep red 
colour are the two directions in which hybridists have evidently 
been working with a view to improvements. 

The regrettable absence*of the Rev. G. H. Engleheart 
the “‘ wizard of the Daffodil,’’ through ill health robbed the show 
of many novelties; but Mr. A. M. Wilson, Mr. F. Herbert 
Chapman, Messrs. Barr and Sons and many others had hosts 
of beautiful and refined flowers. Where so many were good 
it is rather invidious to specialise. Queen of the West, a large 
and very rich yellow trumpet Daffodil, attracted much attention 
by reason of its wonderful colour. If we can only grow it as 
its introducer, Mr. Walter T. Ware, does, it will be one of the 
coming varieties for both market and garden purposes. Another 
variety that promises well for the garden is Flame. This has 
a very large, soft glowing yellow perianth, with a short, broadly 
expanded cup of deepest yellow hue, boldly edged with deep 
scarlet. This latter gives a wonderful colour effect to the whole 
flower. A small-cupped variety belonging to what is technically 
known as the Barrii section and named Whelp was considered 
by many experts to be one of the best flowers in the show. It 
has a very even, bold perianth, creamy white in colour, with 
a small, flat cup or corona of vivid red. The contrast is almost 
startling, but pleasing to many, and as an example of refinement 
the flower would be very difficult to surpass. Alchemist was 
another “‘ best flower.’’ It is a new one, and may be described 
as a large but very symmetrical all-yellow trumpet Daffodil. 
Keeping it company in the “ select’’ corner of the hall was 
another flower of the same race named Bonamy. For propor- 
tion, refinement and soft yellow hue it was first class, and its 
raiser, the Rev. T. Buncombe, from the wilder parts of Devon 
has good cause to be proud of this beautiful Daffodil. 

Mr. F. Herbert Chapman had some wonderful unnamed 
flowers that he has raised by crossing triandrus varieties with 
those possessing large trumpets. So far these hybrids are a com- 
paratively new feature among Daffodils, and experience teaches 
us that the best are short lived. However, with the infusion 
of vigour from the larger varieties we may reasonably expect 
that this defect will in the near future be remedied. One other 
race that is making considerable headway is that known as the 
Poetaz. These are obtained by crossing the Tazetta or bunch- 
flowered Narcissi with the Poet’s Daffodils. The result is to 
secure several flowers on one stem, just as we find in the Tazetta 
group, but possessing nearly the size and fragrance of the Poet’s 
set. There were not many examples of these to be seen at the 
show, probably owing to the backwardness of Daffodils 
generally. 


THE SPRING ROSE SHOW. 


[THOSE who love beautiful flowers are indebted to the National 
Rose Society for holding its spring show in London on Friday 
of last week. Except for the presence of some who had been 
broken in war, there was little evidence of the gigantic conflict now 
taking place in Europe. The exhibition presented an animated 
picture of keen though perhaps rather subdued interest, the 
crowd of visitors, mostly ladies, being so large as to render it 
almost impossible to see the Roses in comfort. Owing to the 
absence of sun during the last few weeks, and the intense frost 
experienced just before Easter, many keen amateur rosarians 
were unable to exhibit. This was rather unfortunate, because, 
owing mainly to the spring show held by the Society last year, 
a great many owners of private gardens have taken up the 
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cultivation of Roses under glass. Certainly, to get the best 
results, the plants need a house to themselves; but the same 
may be said of Carnations, hence this is not a really serious 
difficulty to overcome. It goes without saying that all the 
blooms shown on this occasion had been grown by artificial 
means. 

I always think that the little dwarf polyantha Roses are 
ideal for growing and flowering in pots at this season. Two 
groups were arranged on the floor in the large hall, and there 
one could see some of the gems of this race. 
crimson; Orleans, pink; Annie Miller, bright 
curiously twisted petals; and Katherine Zeimet, 
four very good ones, though there are many 
be grown. 

The weeping and rambler Roses, which are so delightful, 
with their long, far flung festoons of blossoms, were not quite 
so good as usual, but in one or 
plants were to be seen. 
of bright 
called 


Jessie, bright 
pink, with 
white, are 
more that could 


two instances some excellent 
Tausendschon, with large clusters 
pink blooms, and Excelsa, crimson, were two that 
for special mention. Both are 


good for the outdoor 


garden, and certainly Excelsa develops its rich colour better 
there than under glass. 
Of new rambler or pillar Roses there was a scarcity One 


large single-flowered variety, named Cupid, attracted some atten 
tion. It has enormous shell-like petals of soft 
suggesting to one what Conrad F 
its flowers single. 


pink colour, 
Meyer would look like were 
The buds and half opened blooms, which 
are produced in clusters of three or four, are of a soft apricot 
shade, which, as already indicated, turns to soft pink as the 
flowers expand. The beauty of the fully opened blossoms is 
enhanced by the prominent disc of yellow stamens; but, alas 
fragrance is scarcely discernible. The raisers classed it as a 
Hybrid Tea, but I think that will need revision. 

The ladies came forward splendidly with table decorations 
of Roses. The table to secure first prize was arranged very 
boldly, one might say almost heavily, with magnificent blooms ot 
Ophelia, a Rose not yet well known. It is coloured cream, with 
a centre suffused with apricot pink, the combination being that 
delightful softness that Nature alone is capable of. The second 
prize table was arranged more lightly with good blooms of th« 
scarlet crimson Richmond, a variety that looks particularly well 
under artificial light, an essential in all flowers used for dinne: 
tables. 


Several new Koses were staged for awards, and two received 
the high honour of the Society’s gold medal. One named 
Hoosier Beauty is of American origin, and possesses a very 
pronounced and delighttul fragrance. Its colour is glowing 
scarlet crimson ; the flowers are large, rather conical in shape 
and possess those slightly reflexing petals so much beloved by 
some connoisseurs of the Rose. | understand it is a seedling 
from Chateau de Clos Vougeot, a glorious maroon crimson Rose 
that does not fade in the most brilliant sunshine, but 
unfortunately, grows on a bush with an almost prostrate and 
exasperating habit. If Hoosier Beauty has inherited all the 
good features of its torbear and lost the bad ones, we shall give 
it a very cordial welcome indeed. The other gold medal seedling 
is named Queen of the Belgians. It has large, single flowers 
of bright rose pink colour, each set off with a dise of yellow 
stamens. It is fragrant, though this feature is not very pro 
nounced, and it should prove very charming for table decoration 
Its raiser claims that it is perpetual flowering. A certificate ot 
merit was awarded to a seedling named Mary Greet, a beautifully 
shaped conical flower of great substance. It is cream coloured, 
and reminds me very much of the Rose named Entente Cordiale, 
sent out some few years ago by M. Pernet-Ducher. It is necessary 
to indicate the raiser of this, because there is another [Entent« 
Cordiale that is quite useless. Mary Greet, as shown, was 
scarcely fragrant, but the stems were long, and it should prove 
at least a very good exhibition Rose Yr. W. H 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


Troy: A Study in Homeric Geography, by Walter 
Hon. D.Litt. (Oxon.y. (Macmillan.) 


Leaf, Litt.D., 


T may seem odd to describe a volume issued in 1g1t2 as 

a book of the week, but those who think so may be 
referred to a well known passage in Shakespeare in 
which we are told that some are born great, some 
achieve greatness, and some have greatness thrust 
upon them. Topicality has been thrust upon Dr. Walter 
Leaf’s study of Trojan geography. When he wrote it, he 
was very obviously wrapt up in the fascinating problems 
which have been brought forward by modern research, and 
there is no hint in these pages of his dreaming that within a 
comparatively short interval after the publication of the book 
the eyes of the civilised world would be again turned to the 
scene of “ the seven years’ war in Troy.” Not from any new 


birth of enthusiasm for Homer, but because “ the windy 
plains of Troy,”’ which in all probability witnessed events ot! 
the greatest historic importance more than a thousand years 
before the birth of Christ, are now thrilling to the premonitions 
of events far surpassing in significance those which have been 
handed down to us from antiquity. And yet that may not 
be quite so true as it looks, if things are seen in due perspective 
and proportion. If the Trojan War was no more than a 
vision floating across the imagination of Homer, or, it may be, 
of a thousand nameless singers whose strains were united by 
Homer into a connected narrative, comparison would be 
out of the question. But Dr. Walter Leaf thinks, and shows 
good reason for thinking, that “ The Lliad’’ is no mere 
poetic invention, but an echo heard down the 
of a struggle that was of the utmost consequence to the 
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future of Humanity. In that case it will be seen he passes 
without comment “ Marlow’s mighty line ”’ 


Was this the face that launch’d a thousand ships, 
And burnt the topless tower of Ilium ? 


According to him, not for “ Helen’s bright eyes’ did Aga- 
memnon, Lord Telamon’s son, “ Mighty Lord Ajax” and 
Ulysses, the son of Laertes, sail forth from Ithaca. Dr. Walter 
Leaf is very modern in his analysis of the causes of the war. 
Troy in old days was agreat market town. It was the meet- 
ing place of the trade routes to Miletus, Amphibolis, Cyzicus 
and Sinope. When the Greeks went to the annual fair 
they met people from these districts, and Dr. Leaf Graws an 
enchanting picture of a Trojan fair as it was a thousand years 
before the Christian Era: 

It begins in July, when the Paphlagonians have had two good months 
for their long coasting voyage. The actual fair takes place on the low 
nearly level ridge at the end of which stands the castle of Troy. The lord 
of the castle is the presiding genius of the scene ; his vassals from the sur- 
rounding country gather to provide horses and mules for carriage, to build 
wooden booths for the merchants, and to render the thousand little services 
which bring in reward at such a time. He has a strong garrison—hardl\ 
an army, but a force large enough to keep order and to carry out what is 
his primary task, the exaction of tolls on every convoy. The shore of the 
Hellespont is busy with the arrival and unloading of the ships of the Thracians 
There too, or to Besika Bay if the wind serves better, come the Greeks, 
running in from Lemnos day by day. Over the hills from the east and 
south come the caravans of local country produce, and the valuable cargoes 
of the ships of the Lykians and Maeonians, wind-bound at Assos. Win 
from Thrace is bartered against stuffs and leather-work from Caria. Wool, 
hides, wheat from the rich plains of Phrygia are going south and west, and 
the neighbouring farms of Mysia are driving a busy trade in fodder, oxen 
and food for the assembled crowd. But the great point of interest is the 
arrival of the Euxine fleet, with its freight of timber, silver ore, cinnabar, 
and, of course, a plentiful store of the most marketable commodity of all, 
slaves. No doubt they bring with them, too, specimens of worked iron 
still unfamiliar to the men of bronze—knives and arrow-heads and other 
small things, costly but eagerly bought up 


The Greek traders, as he pictures them, are the counter- 
parts of modern Germans. They talk about the lands 
whence these goods come, they mutter that where Paphla- 
gonians could come down Greeks could go up, they ask why 
they should pay toll to Priam for these goods from rich and 
unknown lands; and so he enables us to see in the mind’s 
eye the merchant princes looking at the great walls and 
considering the vast wealth shut up within them, and, still 
worse, the garrison which blocked the passage of the 
Hellespont, or, as we would say to-day, the Dardanelles. 
When August was over the visitors packed up the goods 
for which they had bartered their wares, and Priam and his 
retainers sat down to feast through the winter months on 
the toll they had taken. The “great town” of Troy 
vanished for another year, or became but a strong castle 
with a garrison. Trojan country folk went back to the 
villages and the Greeks went home too, and there they 
thought over many things. Troy had originally been built 
out of a kind of soft clay brick, and each time it was 
destroyed it was rebuilt on the ruins. The conquerors, or 
whoever they were, did not clear the rubbish away, but 
simply put a little order into it, so that they could build 
thereon. That is why it is easy to follow the several invasions 
of the city. The Greeks went home to tell how many years 
before there had been an older Troy which stands to-day as 
the “ fifth city."" It had been burnt and taken by their own 
legendary hero, Heracles. And then they planned, as Kaiser 
William may have planned, how they could circumvent this 
rich rival and obstacle to their development. The walls of 
Troy were considered impregnable to the arms of the time, 
but it was possible to mask the fortress and shut off supplies. 
And thus we get to understand the conditions of the fight. 
The Greeks had command of the sea, but dared not venture 
far from it. The Trojans called upon their allies, but in order 
to obtain necessaries from them they had to pay out their 
wealth. As Hector says in Dr. Leat’s translation : 


Of old time all mortal men would tell of this city of Priam for the much 
gold thereof, but now are its goodly treasures perished out of its dwellings, 
and much goods are sold away to Phrygia and pleasant Maionia, since mighty 
Zeus dealt evilly with us 


In another passage he talks of “‘ wearying my people by taking 
gifts of food from them.”” So we are enabled to follow the 
progress of the campaign. Thus does Dr. Leaf ingeniously 
make out that commercial motives ruled.the world in its 
first morning light just as they do now. He makes light of 
the stealing of a queen, and remarks that : 


Helen is of course more than half mythological; whether some fraction 
ef her is historical one would hardly like to say, but it is legitimate conjecture 
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that her abduction, if not her parentage, had something tu do with the landing 
on the Hellespont, 


from which it is plain that the most powerful and significant 
fact in connection with the poem is the genius of Homer, 
which so transfigured and epitomised the heroes and incidents 
of this fight that it has lived, and will live for evermore, as 
the most arresting and beautiful of all things held by the 
antique world. 


A Summer on the Yenesei, by Maud D. Haviland. (Edward Arnold.) 
MISS HAVILAND must be an enthusiast ; she also has the ability to observe, 
and, what is more, a most charming manner of telling other people what she 
saw. Although primarily an ornithologist—in which capacity she exhibits 
rare skill and keenness—her book gives us a great deal more than the dull 
reading which most descriptions of bird hunting make. There are delightful 
studies of bird-life on the Northern Tundra, told in a peculiarly entertaining 
style ; and to make descriptions of life in that utter desolation interesting 
needs no small amount of skill. Besides this, her impressions of the aboriginal 
natives and of the Siberian colonists are of considerable value. The sympathy 
shown for “‘ these toilers of the outer marge "’; the initiative and zeal with 
which the bird nesting, collecting and photography were carried out, combine 
to make the account of interest to the general reader. 

The summer on the Yenesei was spent chiefly at the island of Golchika 
twenty days’ journey down that great waterway. from where it is crossed by 
the Siberian Railway. This has been the chosen hunting ground of more than 
one naturalist, although cut off from the outside world for ten months out of 
the year, and snow still lies in July. Where migratory species were the object 
of study, observations need to be long extended ; so, even with the great 
Seebohm as a forerunner, Miss Haviland’s labours have added to our know 
ledge. The discrepancies between the observations of Seebohm, Popham and 
Miss Haviland prove how dependent birds are upon annual local variations 
of climate. Her notice of the northern movement of young birds prior to 
their great southern migration seems to be a parallel to the autumn movement 
of Antarctic birds towards the South Pole, after breeding at a slightly higher 
latitude. There is a good word put in for the Russians which does one good 
to hear, proving again that one only has to go among them to see their good 
qualities and tolove them. “ If Russia never did anything more than colonis: 
Siberia, still she would have amply justified herself as a nation.” Drink, 
it is significant to note, is the curse of these far off isolated communities. 
We wonder whether the influence of the New Russia will reach them ; for 
obviously they cannot succeed in their particularly hard struggle for existenv« 


unless they conquer themselves D. CARRUTHERS. 


Recollections, by Frank T. Bullen. (Seeley, Service.) 

THERE must always be something pathetic about a book written by a man 
almost in expectation of death, who intended it to be his swan song and died 
before it was published. But this: book has a further pathos which owes 
little to these cireumstances—that of the success, or some measure of success, 
that comes too late to make up for the bitter vears that have gone, * tuo 
late,” as Mr. Bullen wrote, “* to give me much joy, for the iron of poverty, 
of scorn and failure had entered into my very soul.” He was thrown as a 
waif on the streets at eight years old; he had fifteen years at sea, and after 
that a long period of clerk’s work in a minor Civil Service appointment on 
a very small salary. It was only at the age of forty-two that the “ Cruise 
of the Cachelot ” encouraged him to take a bold step towards freedom. He 
resigned his appointment, and thereafter earned his living by writing and 
lecturing. He had told us in other books much of this changeful life, and 
this one is devoted chiefly to his lecturing tours. The profoundest relief, if 
not the keenest pleasure, that he derived from his new career was that of 
simple solvency. “I enjoyed,” he says, ** what I had long sighed for, th: 
power to pay cash for everything as I received it.” He never got really 
accustomed to his modest prosperity. The buying of dress clothes and the 
occasional travelling in a first-class carriage, which are everyday things to 
so many people remained incredible. Sometimes his comments’ may seem 
trivial, his precise memories superfluous, but there is a disarming simplicity 
about them all. Whatever we may think of it from other points of view, 
as a “ human document” this book is full of piteous interest. 


The Voyage Out, by Virginia Woolf. (Duckworth.) 

THIS book tells how a miscellaneous company of English people met in an 
hotel on the coast of South America. They and some other English people 
took a villa near by. One of the Cambridge young men at the hotel got 
engaged to Rachel, the niece up at the villa, and after three weeks of being 
engaged Rachel died of fever. That is all; but the book is written with 
genius. Genius is very hard to define, and a word used much too light- 
heartedly by reviewers. But everyone, when he has finished reading a book 
which possesses it, is conscious of that particular sensation as though a window 
had been opened in his mind, and something precious let in which will add 
to his apprehension of life forever. To try to estimate the comparative sizes 
of the windows opened by Dostoevsky, say, and Mrs. Woolf, is unnecessary 
The important and splendid thing is that here is a new writer capable of 
opening windows. ‘“ Why can’t people write what they really feel?” says 
the heroine of the book, when the hero has just been reading aloud to her a 
delightful and delicately malicious extract supposed to be from the works of 
a well known modern novelist. Mrs. Woolf has done this apparently simple 
thing—she has written what she really feels. She has given us, with no 
alloy of what she ought to feel or what other people have felt, the full re- 
action to the world of her rare mind, mocking, fantastic, piercing and 
mystical. No reader will ever forget her description of a girl’s bewildered 
falling into the depths of love or of the unbelievable approach of death 
Yet it. is likely enough that to many people Mrs. Woolf's abounding wit wil! 
appeal more than any of her other qualities. There are streaks of comedy 
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deeply enwoven in the book, and Mrs. Thornbury, reading her letters trom 
England and giving her husband a series of short quotations from them, 
would surely please the spirit of Jane Austen 


The Courtship of Rosamond Fayre, by Berta Ruck (Mrs. Oliver 


Onions). (Hutchinson.) 
MRS 


want of a better word, we 


ONIONS has as a novelist at least one excellent quality, which, for 
may call high-spiritedness. She never for one 
moment gets tired or depressed about her story, but goes buovantly along, 
and is so cheerful cvet 
And the best part 
of this book is that in which the authoress seems to be in the highest spirits 


* Over hill, over dale, through bush, through briar,”’ 
it all that her readers must perforce go cheerfully with her. 


rhe girls who come for a holiday to Miss Urquhart’s hostel—the typist, the 
jam hand, the blouse finisher and, above all, the overpowering Pansy, principal 


boy in the provincial pantomime—are capital fun, so admirably vulgar that 


some of their sayings positively make the reader squirm. These subsidiary 


figures are more satisfactory than the central] ones, who have to battle with 


rather an unsatisfactory plot. Two cousins, Ted and Eleanor Urquhart, 


are engaged to, but have never seen, each other, and Eleanor gets her friend, 
Rosamond, to write letters to her fiancé for her. Of course, Ted falls in love 
with the real and not the supposed letter writer rhe device has been used 
before in Mr. Hardy's “ Life’s Little Ironies,” for example, and, with the parts 
ot the sexes reversed, in “* Cyrano de Bergerac but that does not make it 


an easier plot to handle, and in this case it seems a little strained and 


ends very happily, and if we sometimes 


ull the 


unconvincing. However, it a'l 


waver in our allegiance to Rosamond, we like Pansy time 


The Sea Hawk, bv Rafael Sabatini. (Martin Secker 
SIR OLIVER TRESSILIAN was 


knighted by Oueen Elizabeth for various spirited deeds, and more especially 


a bold sea rover from Cornwall, who was 
for his part in harrying the Invincible Armada. He fell somewhat away 
from this high standard of conduct in that, on being captured by a corsair, 
he adopted at once the religion and calling of his captor. But it must be 
admitted that he had some justification, for he had been very ill used at home 
and kidnapped by the basest treachery, with a view to being sent to the 


slave plantations. Moreover, he became, on the whole, a very chivalrous 
kind of pirate, and did something to elevate a questionable profession. It 
would be impossible to enumerate all his doings before he is safely married 
to the fair Mistress Rosamund Godolphin ; but it should be said that al! the 
adventures, that come so thick and fast, are of the best and choicest brand 
If a galleon is sighted on the horizon, it is sure to be a Spanish one, and the 
corsair is a Barbary corsair. Anybody who retains the power of being thrilled 


bv these romantic terms will find Sir Oliver excellent good company 


Patricia, by Edith Henrietta Fowler (the Hon. Mrs. Robert) Hamilton 
(Putnam.) 
THIS is at once an amusing and touching and rather irritating book. Patricia 
Vaughan, the heroine, is a clever and fascinating and also a somewhat hard 
and flippant young woman, who has been brought up in London in surround- 
ings at once prosperous and literary. On her father’s death she goes to live 
with her uncle and aunt, a country parson and his wife, in a remote and rural 
parish, where she laughs in rather a brutal way at the church and the district 
visiting and the small parochial doings, and wilfully shocks everybody she 
can. Then she falls in love with Lord Wellingborough, who is a very modern 
and wide minded clergyman, and gets to know his friends, who are cultivated 
She realises that her mockery has often been pert 


because 


and intelligent people. 
and underbred and childish, and that she has despised religion largely 
she has created her own distorted image of it. So far so good. There is much 
that is amusing in the account of the country parish, and the portrait of 


Aunt Lucy, lovable and simple and full of gentle absurdities, has a genuinely 


touching quality. But Mrs. Hamilton over emphasises her points. Lord 
Wellingborough’s friends are so extremely enlightened and make = such 
generous allowances, and they are so jolly—it is really the only word—over 
their spiritual happiness. Theirs is not that “ merriment of parsons’ whch 


Dr. Johnson called “ mighty offensive,” but it is a modern substitute for it, 


which is now and then almost equally hard to stomach 
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VILLAGE INDUSTRIES. 


IMPORTANT NEW MOVEMENT. 


HE changes which have occurred in the social lite of our village 


population during the last century have often been referred t 
by historians and others, but little has been said about the 
change that has converted that population from a= producin 


to a purchasing people so far as articles of wear and other thing 


in more or less common use are concerned I rhaps the distance 


of time is not sufficient to justify historical examination and final conclusion 


on this pot Be that as it may, it is quite certain that the swift growth of 


industrialism in prescribed parts of thi overwhelmed small 


and the 


eountry many 


village industries ; introduction on an organised scale of cnormou 


quantities of small domestic articles made by the peasants of Continental 


countries completed the ruin of many others In the face of these difficulties 
that the peoph 


arts and crafts could do litth 


It is not surprising COUNTA who interested themselves in 


the question of home 
breath of lite 


more than preserve the 


in the movement 


Phe outbreak of war, however, placed in our hands the very opportunity 


that was wanted of restoring and placing on a new foundation some at least 
of the little industries that were formerly a feature of the countrysick It 
was my pleasant duty as seeretary of the Rural League, to formulate a scheme 
for the capturing of the trade in small domestic articles hitherto done wit] 


this and other countries by Germany and Austria, and that scheme wa 


recently adopted by the exccutive committee of the League No time was 


lost in setting the preliminary machinery in motion, with the result: tha 


ir legs 
Phere 


LEME m loys, 


several little industries are now being helped upon thi , and tinal arrange 


ments are being made for the starting of others is some £10,000,000 


worth of German and Austrian trade going a-l fanev leather 


goods, light woodwork, cmbroidercd goods, metal goods, basket ware, mat 


and rugs, ete., and it is the intention of the committee of the Rural League 


to secure, if possible, some of this trade for our rural population 


If, however, the movement is to be carricd to a successful issue. it 


essential that it should be energetically headed by those classes in our villages 


who have leisure, ability and determination. In the past the obstacle t 


success was the marketing of the goods when they were mad now, the 


essential to success is nothing more than vigorous and sustained co-operation 


on the part of our county people with the Rural League So far as markets 


are concerned, this difficulty no longer exists if our village people will cndeavour 
to turn out goods equal in quality to those which our wholesale houses have 


been accustomed to receive from abroad ; and IT know they are capable ot 


doing so. IT have seen a number of wholesale traders in the Metropolis, 
and have received from them every encouragement to proceed with the 
new movement and, moreover, TL have scon and gathercd together articles 
that are saleable and articles that are now b. ing made in our villages Some 


of the latter are crude and unacceptable to the dealers ; but the 


reveal a remarkable talent in design and an equally remarkable exceution that 


MLaypority 


command custom. It is in this direction that the artistic ability and superior 


education of many country ladies could be employed to their own pleasure 


and to the profit of others. It is not agricultural labourers and their families 


alone who might benefit in this wav Phere are, for instance, many delicately 


nurtured young women—women of recognised good social position-——with 
small incomes or in more or less reduced circumstances who could find 


pleasurable and remunerative occupation in connection with the movement 
such as in the painting of toys and screens, making new designs, lace-making 
and embroidery, faney leather work, et 

Apart from the help which our county people could render, county coun 
cils also could be of great assistance cither in making grants for, or themselves 
then 
indiflercnt, reluctant 


providing, instruction. Some of them have already informed me of 


others who are 
to the 


willingness to do this; but there are 


to spend a penny piece, or actually hostile 


to be 


proposal, which is mucl 


regretted, particularly as any expense incurred in this way would bx 


of extremely modest dimensions—so modest, in fact, that the Rural League 


itself is about to undertake it in ecrtain cases 


The point that must be kept steadily in mind by all connected with 
the new movement, whether as teachers or workers, is to produce the class 
of goods that the public require There has been a disposition in the past 


to make articles that were more suitable for private than for general custom, 


due partly to the desire of the class holders to preserve art for art’s sake, 
and partly to the difficulty 


It is not intended, of course, 


of finding an outlet among the wholesale and 


retail trade. to forsake the artistic side of any 


work that might be accomplished, but rather to unite with it the more com- 
trade be met 


mercial side. In that way alone can the 


With that end in view, the 


requirements of the 


Rural League has obtained from a number of 


trade houses specimens of the goods which are regarded as the most saleable, 


and the collection has proved of considerable educational value to many 


of the visitors who have inspected it. Whoever is responsible for the manage 


ment of any little local industry, or who contemplates starting such, should 


make a point of informing themselves of the standard of work required, 


inasmuch as it willsave them from many disappointments encountered through 


the making of goods that have a very limited demand 


I shall be most happy to give all possible information to any readers 


of CountrRY Lire who may wish to start a little industry in his or her parish 


(1 appeal particularly to the ladies), and, what is of greater importanes 


to endeavour to find a market for the articles made when the parishioner- 


are capable of making them for sale Further, I hope readers will visit the 
Board of Trade’s Fair between May toth and 21st next, at which they will 
see a particularly fine exhibit of goods made by our rural population—labouring 


and other—which I am now engaged in getting together |. L. Green 
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YORKSHIRE 


HORSES. 





CLEVELAND BAY 


HE most ancient, and probably the best, cross for half- 


bred hunters is, I think, that with mares of the Cleve- 
land Bay breed. The Cleveland Bay has several 
recommendations as foundation mares for hunter 


breeding. In the first 


place, it has been well tried 
At one time it is probable that 
the majority of hunters bred in 
the North and East 
Yorkshire 


Cleveland 


Ridings ot 
had some strains of 
Bay. Hunters were 
bred both ways, from thorough- 
bred sires and Cleveland mares 
and from Cleveland sires put to 
blood But 


mares the larger 


number of such hunter colts 


and the best of them —were 
bred from Cleveland mares 
The Cleveland Bay is an old 
breed, and in spite of some 


obscurity, and imperfections in 
the accuracy, of the early pedi- 


MARE 


: 





\ND STALLION. 


descent to a bay colour being well known. When, 
therefore, we select a Cleveland Bay to cross with thoroughbred 
horses, we are using kindred strains, giving back to the horse, 
as Mr the Eastern) 


strain that is in him.” 


to revert 


Bruce Lowe would say, ‘‘ the best (that is, 


The history of the Cleve- 


land Bay, according to the 
best authorities, points to the 
fact that the bays have two 


strains of Eastern 


The Cleveland Bay, it 


ancient 
blood. 
is said, descended from a cross 
of blood the Old 
English great horse ; but there 
doubt that the 
itself had also a 
infusion 
that 
in 


Eastern on 


is no great 
horse con- 
Eastern 
Eastern 
foundation 
our Cleve- 


siderable of 
two 
the 


which 


blood, so 


lines meet 
mares from 
land Bays were derived. 

Not only is the evidence 


grees, it is a breed which has f Pore % tee ey apy, ? of Eastern strains historical, 
on the whole, been kept pure ae Rig aie nt but their descent is written 
rhe evidence of this is to be hy RM 4 ; for all judges to read on the 
found in the fact that what- horses themselves. Many years 
ever colour may be used in BY CLEVELAND BAY OUT OF HALF-BRED MARE. ago it was my good fortune 
crosses, the Cleveland Bay to stay for a time on the 
colour is sure to prevail rhis not only shows that the breed borders of the Cleveland district. My duties obliged me to 


that the undoubted 
quality which the best Clevelands show is derived from Eastern 
\rab 


is well established, but is also evidence 


crosses, the tendency of the stock of horses of high caste 





W’. A. Rowch. 


YORKSHIRE COACH 


HORSE 


travel about, and this gave me the opportunity of visiting 
many local shows and seeing something of the Cleveland. | 
noticed then, although without understanding the full significance 
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of what I saw, certain points about the best of the Cleveland 
horses which pointed to Eastern origin. First, there was the 
indefinable look of quality which is a characteristic of the best 
type of Clevelands. They have, it is true, a big head, but it is 
a lean, well formed head, the eyes are full and generous, the 
ears alert and well turned. The best Clevelands have not pretty 
heads, but they are handsome. Then there was their bone, 
which was of fine quality. To pass your hand down the legs of 
a good Cleveland Bay was like feeling the legs of a blood horse 
oran Arab. There is the same clean, hard sensation to the touch. 
If you look at the side view of a Cleveland, the outline from the 
wither over the back and loins is full of grace and power. The 
carriage of the tail reminds us of the way an Arab carries his 
flag. The shoulders are often long and well laid. In trotting 
the Cleveland has great liberty of action and covers a lot of 
ground. 
hackney. 

Thus the 


This action, though good, is not extravagant, like the 


Cleveland is 
thoroughbred. Nor is the 


well suited to a cross with the 
introduction of Cleveland strains 
into a stud likely to cause variations unexpected or unwelcome ; 
he stock will come true to type. There is, however, one thing 
which has to be considered when we talk about the Cleveland 
Bay and thoroughbred cross, and that is, that the mares of which 
we are writing being big and lengthy, it is not every horse 
that suits them. I should be inclined to suggest 


that horses 


like the King’s Premium horses of 1915—Berrill, Stortford, 
Crathorne, Fitzrichard—and, speaking generally, the Count 
Schomberg horses, would be most suitable for these mares. 


rhere is, too, another point which is worth consideration. The 
Cleveland Bay is a useful mare for a farmer who wishes to breed 
hunters. She can do any work on the land as well as, or better 
than, any draught horse in England. What the Cleveland lacks 
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in weight it makes up in activity and courage. 
it will earn its living in the shafts or in the plough. 

There is yet another point in the Clevelands’ favour. They 
represent the old chapman horse of the North, and bear (as has 
been pointed out) a considerable resemblance to the Devonshire 
pack horse, itself well known in the past as excellent foundation 
stock for hunters. The Clevelands of old, like the Devonshire pack 
horses, were accustomed to carry packs, and might be seen 
winding along in strings over the Yorkshire moors and dales. 
To this they owe not only a certain aptitude for carrying weight, 
but the docile tempers pack horses generally display. They 
needed te be handy, since one man often handled a long string 
by day and night. We have, then, in the Cleveland 
proved foundation stock for hunters. 


Consequently 


Bay a 


Why, then, should we look further for size and substance 
in our hunters? The Cleveland Bay should be cared for as a 
breed, and needs, perhaps, some encouragement. The whole 
value of the breed depends on its purity and the preservation of 
the type. I do not know whether the Cleveland stallions have 
Government premiums, but they certainly deserve support as 
an important factor in our national horse breeding schemes. 

In the pictures of the Cleveland stallion and mare, as well as 
in the half-bred colt, we see the well laid shoulders and fine out- 
line written of ; we also note the tendency to length, which seems 
to suggest the choice of compact stallions. Lastly, there is a 
fine example of the Yorkshire coach horse mare. The Yorkshire 
coach horse is only the Cleveland Bay with rather more thorough- 
bred blood in it ; 
are identical. 


but, in fact, the foundations of the two breeds 
On the average, however, the Yorkshire coach 
horse shows more daylight than the Cleveland, which, although 
a big horse, is near the ground, and the latter is, | think, in ow 
pictures to be preferred for the |.unter cross i * 





Bread or Meat. 


Wuicu Dors 


N publishing a final instalment of the vast amount of 
letters we have received on the ‘* Bread or Meat”’ 
troversy, we must apologise to such of our corre- 
spondents as have not had their letters printed. The 
truth is, it was impossible to find space for all, and 

selection was necessary. It was a very difficult task, because 
never has there come through our hands a selection of letters 
so uniformly well informed and so much to the point. Who- 
ever has read them will be in no doubt that there is but one 
opinion among practical men as to the choice at the present 
juncture. Unless our Navy were to fail completely in its 
task, the grain market is going to be full to overflowing, 
while the supply of meat is visibly dwindling at its various 
sources. 

MORE MEAT WILL BE WANTED AFTER THE WAR. 
Sir,—Mr. J. Cleghorn has laid farmers under an obligation by writing the 
very interesting article in your issue of March 6th. Many persons appeared 
to be under the impression that agriculturists would best help the country 
to tide over the war by growing an increased area of wheat ; while others, 
not always disinterested, strongly recommended the growth of catch crops 
of early maturing vegetables, etc. A variously estimated increased area 
of wheat has been sown, but the advice to grow greater quantities of 
so-called catch crops did not appear to appeal very strongly to practical 
tarmers. 


con- 


It is generally considered that under ordinary circumstances wheat can be 
grown abroad in large quantities at a lower cost than in this country, owing 
to the high rent, labour, etc., at home. 
with regard to meat ; 


This is also true to a limited extent 
but the opportunities to extend the production of 
meat in foreign countries are not nearly so extensive as with the growth ot 
wheat. In addition to this, the consumption of meat per capita well nigh 
all the world over is gradually but surely increasing. 
more and more on to our own resources. 

From the above it will be evident that I agree with Mr. Cleghorn’s opinion 
that it is desirable for farmers to direct their attention to the manufacture 
of an increased quantity of meat rather than to the growing of an extended 
area of wheat. The chances are in favour of a considerable reduction in 
the market value of wheat on the close of the war and as soon as the sea carrying 
trade has regained its normal condition, whereas the cessation of war may 
have an exactly opposite effect on the value of meat, since the demand for 
meat will be enormously increased, owing to the demand from Germany, 
Austria and those other countries where a large proportion of the breeding 
and meat producing animals will have ceased to exist. 

It will undoubtedly be stated that the price of all feeding stuffs is much 
higher than a year since, but the rise is not out of proportion to the increase 
in the market price of meat. Further, the probabilities are that the cost 


We shall thus be thrown 


Britain NEED 


Most ? 


ot cake and other foods in the manufacture of meat will be very considerably 
less in the near future or as soon as affairs have settled down somewhat after 
the end of the war, which cannot possibly continue over many months 
It is true that the scarcity of labour is a considerable drawback to the produ 
tion of meat, but this, too, will be less evident when the millions of men now 
fighting or in training will return to civil life. I am decidedly in accord with 
Mr. Cleghorn’s views that in the increased growth of meat rather than wheat 
lies the hope of farmers.—SANDERS SPENCER 


THE BREEDING OF BEEF CATTLE. 
Sixr,—Many of the British tenant farmers who breed cattle for feeding pur 
poses pay by far too little attention to the class of sire which they use. It 
cows are somewhat mixed in breeding and type, the bull ought to be not only 
first rate, but, if possible, concentrated in blood, so that the calves may 
“throw ” to his own side. Best results in feeding cross-breds are attained, 
of course, where the cows are not only good for their purpose, but also much 
of a type. It is wonderful what a well bred fleshy bull will get from such 
female animals. Fortunately, also, there are breeds and crosses in thes¢ 
islands to suit our varieties of soil and climate. The main point to bear in 
mind is that when cows of the hardiest upland breeds, such as the Highland, 
Welsh and Galloway, are put to a sire of the rapidly maturing low ground 
breeds, such cows require rather better keep than the normal when they are 
suckling their cross-bred calves. Dairymen who sell week old calves to rearers 
are not doing quite their best all over the country. A proportion of them 
still make use of inferior and, in some cases, even cross-bred bulls, on the plea 
that the main concern is to get the cows into milk at certain seasons of the 
year. They gain their object in a way, but they make very little from cali 
selling. They are working at 25s. to 30s. of an average, perhaps, while others, 
with pretty much the same class of cows, are making from 4os. to 50s. quite 
readilv, and sometimes even more, for their calves.—Scortia 


MORE BREAD—AND BETTER. 


Six,—I am not quite sure from the discussion in your columns whether the 
point of view taken is that of the agriculturist or that of the public. One 
aspect of the matter does not seem to have been dealt with by your corre- 
spondents, and I would like, briefly, to refer to it. The real question should 
be, what is best for the people at large ? because whatever helps to produce 
sturdy, healthy human beings must necessarily be best for the country as 
a whole. For many years the feeding habits of our people have been a subject 
of anxiety to those who were studying the younger generation. Our enteebled 
physique, poor teeth, weak eyes and other evils were too frequently mani- 
fested in our schools. 
habits of diet. 
the evil. 


The cause, it was generally agreed, lay in our improper 
Bread made from white flour seems to be at the bottom of 
The well-to-do were the first to make this bread fashionable. They 
have a liberal dietary, and the loss of certain properties from one articie of 
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diet was tairly well made 
gether. With the poorer classes it was different 
them in social rank by accepting white bread as the bread to be in general 
The 


result is known to all who have studied the question of the health and stamina 


up by ether foods they used, although not alto- 
They copied those above 
use, and by so doing did themselves unconscious'y serious injury. 
of the people 

rhe remedy seems to m 
Wheatmeal bread is undoubtedly our staff of life 
healthy diet 
Workers and thinkers in all classes of society in our midst 


to lie in a return to a simpler and more natural 
With fruit 
Our present reliance on flesh foods 


way of life 
it forms an ideal and 


$s a mistake 


have demonstrated by a personal practice extending over many vears 

n my own case considerab!y over thirty vears—that flesh foods are not 
necessary to individual health and activity While cereals, legumes, vege- 
tables and fruits are universally known to be pure and wholesome foods, 
ne one would be prepared to say quite the same thing about the flesh of 
imtmals Animals are subject to diseases, and these are in some cases com 
municable to their hosts. The idea is not a pleasant one Further, flesh 


trom however healthy an animal, taxcs the system unduly, particularly 


fin d 
the kidneys 


many troubles, 


ind, unless some of us are much mistaken, is responsible for 


appendicitis being one of them 
\s to your problem, “‘ Bread or meat—which does Britain need most 
there is no doubt in my mind that Britain wants bread most—not white bread, 


which by its malnutrition sets up a condition of the system favourab!'e to 


the attacks of many diseases, consumption, rickets and constipation being 
among them It would be a grand thing for the welfare of our country if 
breads made from wheatmeal, oatmeal, ryemeal, barleymeal and other cereal 
foods were given a place of honour on our tables at breakfast, luncheon and 
dinner, Someone must set this fashion, and I have pleasure in inviting 


the readers of Country Lire to do so Joun Nayter, J.P., Surrey 
BEEF OR ARABLE. 
SIR here is ne antagonism between the increased production of wheat 


ind that of meat More meat can be produced on a given area of arab! 


land than on an equal area of pasture of the average quality It is only a 


question of outlay of capital and labour rhere are millions of acres of 


ilmost worthless grassland in this country, a large proportion of which 


tumbled down” to grass in the time of agricultural depression If this 


irea were p'oughed up and brought into a course it would pro- 


ot cropping, 


duce food for man and beast four times the value of the small quantity of 


slightly nutritious feed which it now produces 

rhere is no question as to arable land sustaining more sheep, pigs and 
poultry than pasture can No permanent pasture, indeed, is absolutely 
needed for the rearing and fattening of these animals, though a small area 





is desirab‘e tor poultry, and no one thinks of ploughing up good pasture 


As for beet cattle, pasture is desirable for breeding and rearing them, but 
much less when the intensive system of feeding for meat from calfhood to 
produce baby beef” is pursued than under the old system of producing 


store cattle to sell lean when two or three vears o'd 
As to the 


urgent than that of barley or oats, at least while the war lasts 


cereals, the increased production of wheat is vastly more 
It is of great 
importance to the nation to keep the price of bread within moderate limits 
Moreover, the straw, chaff and offal of wheat are of great importance for stock 
Where wheat 
is extensively grown, the chaff derived from threshing serves for baiting horses 


feeding, much more so than the by-products of barley or oats 

for them Barley awn 
** flight ” 
Is no counterpart in 


with corn, so that no chaff cutting needs to be done 


s used in the same way, but is less valuable, while oat is not used 


Then, to the 
relation to either 


milling offal of wheat there 
Again, 


purposes at such a price as it would pay to giv 


for teeding 
feeding 


is not at all profitable The 


barley or oats to produce barley for 


competition of maize puts feeding barley to too great a disadvantage 


If we increased our area of arable land by several millions of acres 


is we could do in a year by ploughing up the great area of almost wast 


grassland, we should probab'y grow more barley and oats than we grow at 


present; but it seems to me that, so long as wheat is at anything like its 


present price, most of the grain increase should be in that cereal. For a 


time wheat could be grown twice instead of once in a course of rotation of 


crops. For example, instead of the ordinary four course rotation—roots, 


barley or oats, clover, wheat—the plan could be roots, wheat, clover, wheat for 
the first time, and roots, wheat, beans, wheat for the next time. Only, if 
we want to get an increase of grain quickly from the breaking up of the poor 
with wheat before beginning the regular 


grassland, we should need to start 


rotation. This would not be a good preparation for wheat, and in ordinary 


times it would be better to start with roots. But the poor grass could b« 
ploughed up as soon as the spring feed had been fed off, and then the land 
should be 


if the land could be got clean by the last week in July, a crop of mustard could 


summer fallowed, and ploughed for wheat in the autumn. Or, 
be grown and ploughed in tor wheat, which would be beneficial, not only 
aS a green manure, but also as a check to the wireworm, which is likely to 
be troublesome in a crop following old grassland 

extended so as to cover two or 


Of course, the crop rotation could be 


three years of “ seeds,” which would be worth more than double the value 
of the poor grass for feeding purposes, including the rearing as well as the 
fattening of stock. There is extremely little permanent pasture, apart from 
the mountain grazing land, in Scotland, and less still in Denmark, both 
countries of extensive livestock production, 

In making these remarks there is no intention of offering advice to farmers, 
who constantly get more than they need. They understand their buciness 
as well as men of other industries than their own, and they will be guided 
by their own judgment and resources as to the use which they will make of 
The supply and cost of labour are considerations which will rule 


At present both grain 


their land 
the choice of arable land or pasture to a great extent 
and meat sell well enough to pay for extended arable cultivation, and there 
is nothing to indicate that in the near future, if ever, either will be as cheap 
But even.if prices should fall 


again as it has been in some past times. 


materially after the war, nothing but gain can result from breaking up and 
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cultivating for a few years the great area of almost worthless grassland 
for at any time, if desirab!e, the land can be laid down with good mixtures 
of permanent grasses and clovers, so as to make pastures double the valu 


of those which now discredit the agriculture of this country.—WILLIAM | 


BEAR. 
THE EXPENSE OF FARMING. 
Sir,—I have read your interesting article, and there is very much truth in 


it. I may as well hit the mark at once as go beating about the bush. Thx 
sole object of the farmer is to get the best return possible for the capital h: 
puts into the soil, and the greatest incentive is high prices for his produce. 
That at the present he has, and is only too willing to do his best ; but, owin, 
to the very serious loss of his labour, he will in the immediate future be 
from producing food of any description to the full extent of the capabilit 
of his holding. Most good and practical farmers farm the 
holding on a system approved by the custom of the county to be the best 


barre: 
men who are 


and any alteration of cropping means a loss the following year 

I do not think for one moment any great amount of land will be broker 
up in order to grow wheat, for with the present state of the labour marke 
it is almost impossible to cultivate the land which is already arable. W 
heard a good deal about Belgian refugee labour and what the farmers shouk 
six good agricultural labourer 


do with it At our country station there ar 
filling carts with stones to make roads at the new camp close by, workin 
taken from the farms. Why n 
told to go ba 


This is not an isolated cas 


about half their time. All these men were 
have six Belgian refugees to do that work and these men be 
on the farms and produce food for the people ? 
by any means London milk supply, which has been fo 
the last twenty vears the backbone of English agriculture, will be cut dow 
to a minimum. Owing, lack of labour and the comparativel 
low price of milk to the producer, and the high price of beef, very many cow 
kept round for next year’s supply. When thi 
of milk that will prove a nationa 
prohibitive 


Then, again, the 
again, to the 


are being sold that should be 
autumn comes, there will be a shortage 
calamity, because the price to the poorer classes will be 

The farmers of England are a patriotic class, and have willingly spare 
their men to go into the Service [It is not these men who are the caus 
altogether of the non-production of foodstuffs, but those who for higher wag: 
Wages on 


and some 


are employed putting up huts and making roads for camps 
farms in this neighbourhood have gone up from 2s. to 3s. a week 
times more. 

Phese are a few plain facts of the position of agriculture to-day, and unles 
something is done by the Government, the production of the land will grov 
less in the near future instead of, as we all wish it should be, more. Cons 
more dependent than ever upon our foreign supply 
Wilts 


quentiy we shall be 
J. B.S. L. Werr, The Manor, Ogbourne St 


George, 


DERELICT LAND AND LABOUR SHORTAGE. 


Six,—I have read your article on the most important question of the nation’s 
food supply with great pleasure, and, while agreeing with most of the subje« 

matter, I am distinctly opposed to you in your general proposition, namely, 
that any substantial increase in wheat or other cereals would in the nea 
future interfere with our meat supply. To prove my case that we can cor 

siderably increase our wheat production and not at the same time handicap 
the raising of stock, let me refer you to the first vear in which our agricultura 
returns were made—I think it was in 1868. We in that year grew approx 
Kingdom ; to-day we are 


United 


mately 3,350,000 acres of wheat in the United 


growing about 1,500,000 acres. In 1866 we had in the Kingdon 
to-day we have less, something like 3,000,00 


that abou 


38,240,000 head of livestock ; 
less sheep and about 800,000 more cattle, in spite of the fact 
6,000,000 acres of land have been laid down to so-called temporary or pe! 
manent pasture since the year 1866. This vast area of land, so far as the 
nation’s food supply is concerned, is derelict, a most serious condition 
things, which would not for a moment be tolerated by any other Europeat 
nation. In my opinion it is possible to double our wheat production and a 
the same time increase our meat production. 

How is it possible, you ask? By increasing our area under rotation 
of cropping, which would be necessary if we grew more wheat, we increas 
at the same time the production of foodstuffs for the rearing and fattening 
of our livestock Then 


the land which is now unproductive could be made productive of good crops 


more straw, more hay, more roots, more corn. 
under rotation, instead of remaining to pasture of very inferior quality. 

It is a most serious indictment I am about to make against our greatest 
industry—agriculture—that we support the minimum head of population 
and produce the minimum head of livestock of any country in Europe. Tha 
in itself should give us as a nation food for serious reflection 

I readily admit we could increase considerably and at once our cereals 
had we the necessary labour at hand; but the question we are confronted 
with is great shortage of labour owing to recruiting, and a large proportior 
of what we have is inferior. Farmers have in this county increased their 
wheat area, and would have done more had circumstances permitted. 

It is not possible to increase our meat supply at once. May I point out 
to you some of the difficulties which appeal to me as an agriculturist ? lh 
the first place, we must rear a larger number of stock. To enable us to do 
so we must hold back from the market our cows and rough heifers, which 
we intended to feed at once, and breed from them, which would considerably 
decrease our present meat supply. The progeny of these cows and heifers 
would not be ready for the market 
say nine months for gestation and two and a half years to mature. Con- 
sequently, you will see it is impossible to materially increase our beef supply 
would issue an Order 


under three years and three months 


in less time than three years. If the Government 
prohibiting the slaughter of calves, it would be a step in the right direction, 
and would assist us greatly in increasing the supply 

Many farmers, owing to the extra labour and trouble involved in raising 
young stock, have discontinued doing so, and purchase annually all the 


require for fattening. The same difficulty as regards length of time does not 
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apply to sheep raising, which can be done in just over a year; but here again 
we have the same contention of withholding from the present market stock 
for breeding, otherwise we cannot increase our numbers. 

Pigs.—I agree with your remarks, but the great drawback to any large 
increase in production is the very high price of feeding stuffs. Barley meal 
it over £1 per sack and pork at 7d. per pound is not a paving proposition ; 
ind I am sorry to say it is not much use appealing to the patriotism of farmers 
f it means a financial loss. 

In my opinion it is absolutely impossible to considerably increase our 
meat supply during the period of the war unless it lasts for vears, which I 
sincerely trust it will not, owing to the fact that preparation has to be made 
varying from one to three years beforehand. 

You were good enough to ask my opinion. I have given it frankiy 
ind with pleasure. For years I have spoken publicly of the unsatisfactory 
ondition of our great industry as regards the food supply of the nation, 
but we have to be at war with Germany before the nation realises the rotten 
ondition of its agriculture —Epwarp H. Hoskin, C.C., J.P., Cartuther 
Barton, Liskeard. 


KEEP A BALANCE BETWEEN THE TWO. 
Sirn,—My advice to farmers—which I give frankly for what it is worth— 
on this subject is “‘ Do not put all your eggs in one basket”; hold on to 
mixed farming, notwithstanding the war, which will end soon from exhaustion, 
t not from lack of food. 

Naturally, owing to advance in prices of grain, farmers will be encouraged 
© put as much land under crop as they can. The rearing and feeding ot 
vestock, however, has appreciated in value in much the same ratio as growing 

consequently, it would, in my opinion, be a mistake to alter existing 
Farmers in general have learnt 


rain ; 
ylans and arrangements because of the war. 
from long experience the particular system of farming which best suits the 
limatic conditions and situations of their holdings. Mv opinion is clearly 
that no radical change should take place. 
Unlike Continental nations, British farmers neither ask nor expect help 
from Government. They do, however, expect, what they do not always get 
fair play.” Mr. Asquith the other day admitted that he was quite ignorant 
of practical agriculture. It is common knowledge that such ignorance is 
ipplicable to 99 per cent. of our members of Parliament. Farmers are them 
They seem quite indifferent to 
How different 


selves to blame for this state of matters. 
their own interests as regards Parliamentary representation. 
s the case as regards manufacturers, iron and coal mineowners, lawyers 
and Labourists ? Parliament is full of the representatives of such industries. 
In the interests of such it is necessary that agricultural produce should be 
as plentiful and cheap as possible, the result being a saving of wages to the 
capitalist who invests in such industries. 

After the war we shall again be getting agricultural produce from all 
the ends of the earth. Again, our German friends may be subsidising their 
farmers to send us corn, and so kindly save us from trouble in growing it 
Then again land will go out of cultivation, with the natural 
futile attempts 


for ourselves 
consequence—depopulation of rural districts, followed by 
to bolster up an artificial rural population by taking land from the present 
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thrifty, hard-working occupiers and, it may be. giving it up to the unthritty, 
less or more 

I am afraid that if cultivation of the land will not pay as a private entet 
prise or investment it will be still less likely to pay an artificially made land 
holder. J. Cleghorn 
in Country Lire of March 7th.—W™ 


Otherwise, I quite agree with the very able article by Mr 


AIns.tir, Logierieve, Ellon 


STICK TO THE CATTLE. 
Sir,—It appears to me that the farmer who keeps his herds and flocks up 
to the highest standard both as regards quantity and quality (rather than the 
one who ploughs up his grassland for wheat), will be doing the best for his 
country both in the near future and in the vears to come. From observation 
in the various markets I attend, ! think we are much nearer a meat famine 
than a bread famine. In the present state of the labour question, on a lot 
of farms it would be utterly impossible to increase the acreage under tillage ot 
even to maintain the present. But by manuring the grassland so as to make 
it grow more and better grass, considerably more bullocks and sheep could 


be kept than now, and there is bound to be a great demand for cattle tor years 


to come, both for stock purposes and for consumption Joun Hoare, Mount 
Barton, Staverton, Totnes 
PLOUGH UP INFERIOR PASTURES MADE DURING THE 


DEPRESSION. 
SIR, As to the public question of bread or meat, | agree 
I know—that a mixed farm will produce more food for the people and pay 
the cultivator better than either a predominance of arable or a predominancs 


in pomnt of tact, 


of grass; but there is a very large proportion of grass in this country that 
has tumbled down in a slipshod manner to save the cost of labour when grain 
was at a low price. Now is a suitable time for farmers ploughing out that 
indifferent grass, taking a crop of oats which will pay them well, and laving 
the land down in a proper manner to good grass for the future. I would no 


recommend fine old pasture to be touched; I am speaking now of inferior 


grass land, of which there are thousands of acres in Britain to-day and th 
producing of grain and the breeding of stock should go on It is the most 
lucrative to the tenant farmer and certainly best for the nation JAMES 
Warr, Roval Seed and Nursery Establishment, Carlisk 
A UNIVERSAL MEAT SHORTAGE ANTICIPATED. 

Sir,—l consider the increase of livestock is the more important and requires 
greater attention. The deficiency will take longer and be more difficult 
to make up here, and less possible to supply from oversea sources. I furthers 


quite agree with your article that a diminished area of roots and pasture 


for the sake of growing grain, would seriously aflect the keeping of livestock 


both for food and for the supply of milk in this country It is also certam 


that supplies of grain will be forthcoming trom abroad in considerabl 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


rHE FOOD EGGS 


VALUE OF MILK AND 
Epiror oF “* Country Lirt 
Sik,—I teel like a naturalist who has discovered a new species with unaccount 
able habits. Mr. Buckley is more wonderful than ever. 
with pointing out two fallacies in his letter: (1) He makes no mention of fat 


I will content myself 
But the yolk of an egg contains over 30 per cent., whereas milk contains less 
than § per cent. 

place of proteids. 
much bread and butter as he likes ; 
with the same quantity of bread and butter 


(2) He appears to think that carbohydrates can take the 

Let Mr. Buckley eat ten eggs a day for a week, with as 
then a quart of milk a day for a week, 
In the first week he will 
second, he will 


consume seventy eggs; in the replace them by less 


than two gallons of milk, or what a brewer's drayman could swallow 
in one day. I have of my charity limited the suggested trial to a 
tortnight.—T. F. Royps 

{An authority of the first rank who does not wish his name to be mentioned 
makes the following comment on Mr. Buckley's letter : 


of milk to weigh ro4lb., 


* Taking a gallon 
a quart of milk will weigh 1,172 grams. If the com- 
position of the milk be 3°5 per cent. fat, 4°7 per cent. sugar and 3°3 per cent 
protein, one quart of milk will contain in round numbers 41 grams fat, 
55 gtams sugar and 39 grams protein, which when worked out gives 780 
large calories. One ordinary sized egg has no sugar nor carbohydrate in its 
composition, but contains protein and fat to the extent of something over 
70 large calories. So that, as far as nutritive value is concerned, if judged 
of by calories, Mr. Wilfrid Buckley is correct in his contention that a quart 
of milk is equivalent to ten eggs, and much cheaper. But this in no way 
indicates that either is a suitable diet in the quantities needed for the repait 


f the tissues and functions of the body.”’—Ep.) 


To tHe Epiror or “* Country Lr: 
Sirk,—With regard to Mr. Wilfrid Buckley’s statement that 3202. of milk 
contain as much nourishment as eight eggs, it is only correct if we define 
nourishment ”’ as units of fat-giving, heat-giving and energy-giving elements 
known as calories. On this principle we ignore the proteid or body-building 
and tissue-repairing elements, which are generally admitted to be the most 
important of all food elements, supplying us with what cannot possibly be 


supplied by fats, starches and sugars. So far as proteid is concerned, 3202 


quantity, while the decrease of livestoc! known to be a fact \Rral 
Finx, Westbroke House, Lvdd, Kent 
of milk, with 3 per cent. of proteid, would bear to 1o0z. of with 


14 per cent., the same relationship that 96 bears to 224 The diflerence 


Wilfrid Buckley and the Rev. T. F. Royds is dur 
partly to a difference of definition, the * nourishing 


of opinion between Mr 
word being a word 


with two utterly distinct senses. For my part, I prefer the method of 


estimating first of all the proteid (or body building and tissue repairing) 
value, since there is, as a rule, no difficulty whatsoever in getting starchy 
and sugary foods in superabundance, whereas the proteid foods are usually 
neither so common or so cheap. But I consider them essential, as has been 
maintained by most of the leading scientists all over the world; for example, 
by Atwater, Voit, Pavey, Michael Footer, Bunge and Hutchison 

When an ordinary person buys meat (or fish) or eggs, he or she buys it 
or should buy it) chiefly not for its calories (or units of fat and heat and 
energy), but for its proteid valuc when he or she buys bread, he or she buys 


it chiefly for its calories, seeing that the proteid value of roast beef is, say, 


20 per cent., whereas the proteid value of bread is, say, 6 per cent. Again, 
when an ordinary person buys butter or jam or sugar, he or she buys it chiefly 
for its calories, seeing that it hardly contains any proteid at all. Certain 


Americans in recent years have laid great stress on calories, almost as if these 
were identical with total food values. I think this plan mos! misleading 
I know that in not a few cases it has induced people to believe that sugar 
is as “ nourishing” as beef or eggs, whereas the proteid value of sugar is 
practically nil, the proteid value of raw beef is 20 per cent. In England 
regarded rather 


bread is seldom regarded as the chief proteid food; it is 


as a food that gives a sense of satisfaction, and supplies some fat and heat 
and energy 

The matter, then, can be easily settled. If you want material for tat 
abundance of exercise in the 


and heat and energy, especially if you have 


open air, you may find bread useful. If, however, you want material for 
body building and tissue repairing (and other important functions as well), 
you will find that bread and butter and jam, etc., are not rich in this material, 
whereas beef and fish and eggs, and cheese and pulses and some other foods, 
MILES 


are rich in them.—Eustact 


To tHe Eptror of Country Lirt 


Sir,—-T he value of milk and eggs very much 


depends upon the composition of the milk and the weight of the eggs. Fait 


question as to comparative 
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sized eggs may be taken to weigh 20z. each, therefore eight would weigh 1602. ; 
and the question resolves itself into this: Are 400z. of milk equal to 160z. 
of eggs? The average percentage composition of these two substances 
may be taken to be as follows, so far as nutrients are concerned : 


Wilk Eges 
Fat 2°§ .. 8o°S 
Proteins +3 m3 
Carbohydrates : so. . 06 
Mineral matter ; o°-7 . o-9 


From these figures we find that there are contained : 


In 4002. milk. In 160s. eggs 


os Os 
Fat S°4@ (ee «C78 
Proteins - 1°32. 1°80 
Carbohydrates _ $ 2°00. 0°09 


In comparing foods it is usual to convert the fat into its equivalent of carbo- 
hydrates or heat-producers by multiplying by 2} and adding to the carbo 
lvdrates present This would give 
Proteins Carbohydrates 
or flesh or heat 
producers. producers 


ot oz. 
In milk (4002.) . , F 1*32 ic 3°50 
In eggs (160z.) : : 180 4°39 


Thus the eggs would contain nearly 40 per cent. more protein than the milk, 
though less heat-producers. Here the comparison must cease. Eggs are a 
more solid and concentrated food, having their special purpose and value 
Milk is a better balanced food, more digestible and of far more general value. 
We could do without eggs, but scarcely without milk.—F. |]. Lioyp 


FLIGHT OF THE FLYING FISH 
(To tue Eptror or “Country Lire.” | 

Sik,—-Some discussion having taken place lately among naturalists on the 
tbove question, viz., whether the flight of the fish has the wing motion of a 
bird or not, I can say, with considerable opportunity of observation on a 
part of the Equator where they are numerous, that I could never detect any 
such wing movement as some have asserted. The fish is able to rise, or is 
shot into the air apparently, by an extremely sharp movement of the tail, 
when it spreads its large pectoral fins and sails along for rooyds. or 200yds., or 
even longer, then folds its wings and drops, just resembling a mechanical toy 
wound up to go a certain distance and no further. What, perhaps, is apt to 
deceive the onlooker is the play of light on the fine, gauze-like structure of 
the wing, as the angle of vision alters with the motion of the ship. The old 
theory of the sailor, to which he still clings, is that the flying fish is con- 
stantly being pursued by his natural enemy, the dolphin, and to elude capture 
takes to flight. And for this view it may be said that dolphins and flying fish 
are almost invariably found together. Nothing is more beautiful than to 
watch in the early morning the skipping and skimming of these dainty little 
creatures, and how it lights up the dead monotony of sky and sea. As is 
well known, they are often attracted on board by a ship’s lights, and are found 
of a morning in the scuppers fluttering about or dead through the violence of 
their own impact. They are excellent eating, the flesh being white and crisp, 
and superior to most of the edible fishes within the Tropics.—J. F 


ARE “WHALES BEING EXTERMINATED? 
[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sik,—-The Smithsonian Report for 1913, published during the latter part 
of 1914, contains a translation of an article by M. Charles Rabot, which 
originally appeared in La Nature for September, 1912, on the whale fisheries 
of the world. Although the article is, of course, not up to date, it is exceed- 
ingly interesting, and contains a large amount of valuable information which 
cannot be found in a collected form elsewhere. After alluding to the great 
revival in whaling which has taken place during the last few years and men 
tioning that the annual capture of large cetaceans is not fewer than 20,000 
a rate of destruction which in his opinion must lead to the extermination 
of these animals in the near future), the author proceeds to point out that 
the entire whaling industry of the world is at the present time in the hands 
of the Norwegians, mainly, indeed, if not entirely, in those of the fishermen 
of Sandefjord and Téinsberg, the home of Svend Foyn, the inventor of the 
explosive harpoon. Companies, it is true, are formed with local capital 
in America or Africa, but the carrying out of the enterprise is confided to 
the men of Sandefjord and Ténsberg, from whom the personnel of the staff 
is recruited. Even when, as in Japan, home whaling stations are established, 
it is still the Norwegian shipyards which turn out the vessels and supply the 
equipment. For details of the products of the different stations the reader 
may be referred to the original article: but it may be mentioned that in 
South Georgia alone the output of oil in 1911 was 34,000 tons, or double the 
product of the whole world four years previously. Such a quantity would 
suffice to fill a basin in which a whaling steamer of from 1oo tons to 120 tons 
could manceuvre with facility! So far as can be determined, the total 
number of whales taken in 1911 was approximately 3,000 in European and 
North American waters, about 2,000 in those of South Africa, and 10,000 
in the Antarctic, forming a grand total of 15,000, exclusive of those taken 
in Japanese and South American seas, which probably represent another 
5,000.—R. LyDEKKER 
ANTS INFESTING HOUSES 
lo rue Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 

Sik,—Perhaps I may be allowed to write a word, as a sympathiser with your 
correspondent “‘ E. M. B.,” since I too have been much bothered with ants 
coming into the house. I believe these ants that infest our dwelling-houses 
are always of the same species—a very small red kind. If their nest be in 
any place where it can be reached with boiling water without doing harm 
to boards of wainscot and flooring, I believe that th‘'s will be found more 


effective in stopping them than anvthing else. I say stopping them, because 
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we found that treating them in this way caused them to stop their coming 
for a while, perhaps for all that summer; but they would resume again a 
few weeks later, or the next summer. Possibly the hot water kills the adults 
but not the immature pupa, larva or eggs. The ants which afflicted us had 
their home under the bricks of a bricked path just outside the house, so that 
we could dose them with the boiling water without doing damage to any part 
of the room; but this might not always be the case. It sounds, of course, 
a very cruel remedy, but there does not seem to be any kindly one, and we 
have every reason to think that a creature with the nervous system of an ant 
cannot suffer acute pain.—H. G. H. 
A PARROT'’S DIETARY 

To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—I should be much obliged for any information you or any of you 
readers can give me in regard to baldness in my parrot, one of the ordinary 
green variety and a young bird. He has a patch of entirely bald skin at 
the back of his neck, on one side extending on to his shoulder, and it appears 
to be growing in extent. The skin appears quite healthy, with no sign of any 
inflammation or parasite, though he scratches the part affected frequent], 
and energetically. Otherwise he is in good health and spirits, and feeds 
well on the usual mixed seeds, hot potatoes, occasional hot vegetable, and 
minced meat, bread, biscuits and so on. He will not eat bananas, but con- 
sumes coal and cinders with gusto !—O. W. 
[The trouble probably lies in the bird’s food. Stop the meat, whic! 
is too heating, altogether, and get him a good parrot mixture in the way of 
seeds, which should contain wheat, oats, sunflower seeds and hemp. If he is 
a young bird, a little freshly boiled maize occasionally will be acceptable ; but 
he does not need sopped food otherwise, nor warm cooked vegetables. Fruit 
of all kinds is good for him, especially nuts. If he does not care for bananas, 
try a piece of apple or a grape or two. His eating coal and cinders shows 
that he is not getting enough gritty stuff. Cover the bottom of the cage 
with coarse sand or very fine gravel, and renew it two or three times a week 
The silver sand often sold for bird cages is quite useless. Also give him a 
good lump of cuttlefish bone, which you can obtain at any shop that sells 
bird foods, etc. Provide him with fresh water every day, even if he does 
not appear to drink. Cover the cage at night while the weather is cold, 
and see that it does not stand in a draught in the daytime, as the bird is 
probably moulting and particularly susceptible to chills just now. At the 
same time, most parrots are fairly hardy, and excessive warmth is as bad 
for them as excessive cold. Parrots will always waste food even when 
palatable.—Ep. 

TIMBER PLANTING 

To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 
Six,—Having eoncerned myself for a number of years in the subject of 
afforestation, the letter of your correspondent “ G.” in your issue of the roth 
inst. has been of great interest to me, as well as, I feel sure, to many others whe 
are more in a position to follow ouc the principles in practice, given sufficient 
encouragement. The question of the excessive railway rates is, however, 
one which has been well recognised by advocates of afforestation as being a 
great drawback to successful timber planting as a paying investment, and 
the preferential rates given to imported timber apply to many more articles 
which could otherwise be profitably produced in this country. This stat 
of affairs leads one to think that nothing short of nationalisation of the railways 
will bring a remedy, and that an even better solution of the whole difficult, 
would also embrace the State ownership of forests, if not of the whole of the 
land, of this country ; for I think that there is still a greater drawback than 
“G.” mentions to the encouragement of private timber planting, namely, 
the locking up of capital for some thirty or forty years which is involved, 
and it is not difficult to realise that there are few landowners who conld afford 
or would care to do this. Short of State ownership and a wholesale scheme 
of afforestation, it has been proposed that the Government should advance 
money to landowners for such purposes at a nominal rate of interest, and it 
is only a year or two since the proceedings and conclusions of a Royal Com- 
mission on the subject were published. Like so many other schemes, further 
action has had to be put aside until the conclusion of the war, and it is ot 
much interest to read in the current number of The World’s Work the article 
by Mr. Buckley on “ Industrial Service Corps,” in which, among other things, 
timber planting is suggested as affording great scope for the employment ot 
soldiers released from the war. It is to be hoped, therefore, that one of the 
benefits indirectly arising from the war will be that of a definite scheme for 
State afforestation, as not only providing immediate employment for a large 
number of men, but also permanent work for a smaller quantitv.- 
S. O’DwvER 

THE PRONUNCIATION OF “ TRAFALGAR.” 

[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.”’; 
Sir,—I have read that Trafalgar is the Arabic *‘ Tarf-el-garb,” or Cape 
Laurels. Mathew Arnold, as an inspector of secondary schools, once heard 
a boy read with the correct accent on the last syllable, “ Alike the Armada’s 
pride and spoils of Trafalgar.”” The famous critic was delighted, and con 
gratulated the boy on possessing an ear fine enough to recognise the necessary 
accent.—HAMILTON MINCHIN. 


To tHe Epiror or * Counrry Lire.” 

Str,—In his letter on the above Mr. F. Frankfort Moore wonders * in what 
pulpit Samson’s lady friend, Delilah, has not her beautiful name spoiled by 
being accented on the middle syllable.” In mine for one. But, unfortu- 
nately for Mr. Moore, the mistake is as old as the Hebrew Bible. Milton 1s 
not infallible. He wrote, “‘ By Ab’ana and Pharpar, lucid streams.” And 
that great scholar, F. W. H. Myers, wrote “ Pison through Ha’vilah that 
softly ran.”” Mr. Moore must take his choice between the English writers 
and the Hebrew, which sometimes means custom versus pedantry. I can 
say “ Delilah” without turning a hair, but who has the courage to say 
““Debor’ah” ? Both are correct —T. F. Rovyps. Bollington Vicarage, 
Altrincham. 
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To tHe Eprror or * Country Lire."’) 

$S1r,—The pronunciation of ‘* Trafalgar ’’ universal in Eng'and among educated 
people was always * Trafalgar’ until some forty or fifty years ago, when the 
“ Trafa'gar”’ spread and has become a!most universal, owing to 
the words of the well known patriotic song, Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay,” 
which line, of course, cannot scan unless the accent falls on the second syllable. 
Thus the ignorance of one man—the writer of the song—has altered the 
Is it too late to restore the correct pronunciation used by 
“ Trafalgar"’ instead of “ Trafalgér,” and ‘* Balcony” 
“ Baleény ""—the correct pronunciation—used to be considered 

solecisms, like dropping one’s “ h’s."—E. L 
[A pronunciation 
adopted by Robert 
Browning and Alfred 
Tennyson, 


vulgarism 


“, 





pronunciation. 
Byron? To say 
instead of 


among 
others, is no longer 
vulgar, whatever it 
may have been when 


Adcock 


famous song.—Eb. 


wrote his 


\ SOLDIER’S SONG 
OF REST. 


lo THe Eprror 
Sir,—The verses to 
which reference has 
been made in 
COUNTRY Lire of 


April 3rd and April 
10th, were written by 
an American woman, 
Mary Woolsey How- 
land. Their original 
tithe was “In the 
Hospital.” They are 
ineluded in an 
anthology entitled 
“The Golden Trea- 
sury of American 
Songs and Lyrics, 
edited by Frederic Lawrence Knowles, and the 
birth and death are given—1832-—1864. 


COLOUR 
dates of the author's 
There is no further information in 
regard to her, nor any other specimen of her work.—D. E. Ropinson 

[We are obliged to our correspondent for her letter. She adds several 
interesting details to Mr. Gerald Loder’s letter in last week's issue.—Ep.) 
COSMOS NATURALISED IN RHODESIA 

To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.”’] 
sending by this post a photograph of the ordinary garden 
flower, Cosmos, which, during the last few years, has taken possession of the 
town of Salisbury. 


Sir,—I am 


It is generally believed to have come from a packet of 
seed purchased by a lady in the usual manner at a store, and cultivated in 





IN POSSESSION OF 


COUNTRY 





PROTECTION IN 


THE 


LIFE. 571 


While unable to vouch for the truth of the story, I certainly 
remember photographing two small clumps of it some vears ago as a curiosity, 
which at that time represented the amount of its progress in a wild state, 


her garden. 


and at the present time it is in possession of a large portion of the vacant 


ground. Its phenomenal growth is all the more interesting in the 
fact of its not being a native of this country, its truce 
America. At the commencement of its 
mixture of white, pink and red blooms, 


red blooms have died out to a great extent 


home being South 


career here it consisted of a 


but during its rapid progress the 


It has for years been cultivated 
at the Cape as a garden flower, but has never been known to extend to 
the surrounding country H. ] 


RuMBLE, Salisbury, South Rhodesia 
The letter and 
illustrations sent by 


our correspondent are 


most interesting 
Cosmos bipinnatus 
has tor many vears 


been grown as a gal 
den plant in this 
country, but as it 
does not commence 
to flower until late in 
the autumn, when tt 
killed by 


frost, it is not a 


is quickly 


favourite During 


recent vears an early 


flowering race has 
been obtained ind 
these are very useful 


plants in England 
We have not, how 
ever, heard of them 
becoming natural 


ised Ep 


SNOW 

To THI 

Sir,—I am 

SNOW. you two 
the northern hare- 

taken early in March, which show how effectively their white winter coats 
conceal them when 


WHITI 
EDITOR 
sending 


prints of 


everything is covered with snow H. H. PirrmMan 


Wauchope, Saskatchewan, Canada 


NORMAN BUILDERS’ 


[To THE 


WORK AT 


EDITOR OF 


DURHAM CATHEDRAI 


“CountTrRY LIF! 
Str,—Durham Cathedral is at present being renovated, and by the kind pet 

mission of Dean Henley Henson I was privileged quite recently to ascend 
to the platform immediately beneath the vault, which is being stripped ot 
its plaster. This process reveals the edges of several oyster shells originally 
thrust in between the stones by the old Norman builders for purposes of 


WASTE PLACES. 








keying up their work, 
their modern successors 
utilising, of course late 
for this same object 
Many of the shell ire 
now loose and fa put 
easily The valve on the 
left hand cle rf the 
photograph s ver n 


teresting, inasmuch is it 





COUNTRY 


shows quite plainly i 
portion of the original 
cement now «rme 500 
years old, still ittached 
the interior Epwt 
EE. Le Bas 
WE ARE [SEVEN.” 
fo tue Eprror OYSTER SHELIS USED 
SIF Phis is a photograph 
of seven young chameleons, me! dav old, born in captivity The 
mother, which I found about six weeks previously, is 6in. long and has 
a tongue reach of het wn length, gave birth to eleven about ten 
days ago Phe seven survived a drop of nearly 5ft. on to a kitchen 
table und sare still alive and lively, though scarcely any larger than 
when born The mother will not look at them, so my wife had to take 
them in hand and give them water on the end of a twig, which they 
lick and appear to relish From about the fourth day they have been 
itching flies, even tackling the ordinary house fly So far they have 
not de veloped the brilliant lour f the adult Now thev are light grev 
to dark slate, 


DAY-OLD 


with old hunting prints 


known animal artist who 


eentury I should pla 


ibout 1740, although it 


was ( Canot, a 
French artist, and he 


has, as may be seen, 
managed to impart a 
tone 


I be- 
this sort of 


somewhat Gallic 
to the picture 

lieve that 
licence was not un 
common in such cases 
during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth 
centuries. It should 
be said, too, that the 
double 


English 


had a 
title, in 


print 
and 
French. 1am rather 
curious to know who 
the 


young 


original of 
Master of 


was 
the 
Foxhounds glancing 


round at the specta 


tor. The figure is 
manifestly a por 
trait, and the picture 


was probably a com- 
mission. Perhaps 
some of your readers 
can assist me on 
It is not 


that the 


this point 
unlikely 


It 





INDEPENDENCE, 


ifter a pal 


flourished in the ¢ 


t 


was 


the 


not 


date ot 


engraved 


according to 
the environ- 
ment \ M 


\ SCARCE 
HUNTING 
PRINT 
Tue Eprros 
Sir,—lI en 
close a photo- 
graph of a 
scarce old 
eighteenth 
century hunt- 
neg print 
which I un 
earthed not 
long since 
Possibly you 
may care to 
reproduce it. 
Personally, I 
have never 
met with the 
picture before, 
ithough | 
have a pretty 
wide ac 
quain tance 
nting by IL. Wooton, a 


halt of the 


well 


arlier eighteenth 


the painting at semewhere 


until 417 The engraver 


CHEVALIER, BRED 


AS FILLING 


blew blasts loud enough to startle every outlying stag from his lair.” 


LIFE. 


FOR NORMAN BRICKWORK. 
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origmal picture is still 
hanging in some old English 
country house The Afri- 
can boy, at the left of the 
group, holding the French 
horn, recalls the eccentrici- 
Lord 


wild 


ties of 
that 


Barrymore, 
spark who 
astonish- 


the 


created so much 


ment even in eigh- 


teenth century, when 
extravagant 


Lord 


figures 
abounded Barry 
more Cople d the fashion of 
XV in 


establishment, 


Louis his hunting 


and when 
he followed the chase had 
out with him four Africans 
in scarlet and silver, all 


equipped with French 


horns, “on they 


But 


which 


Lord Barrymore's period was, I think, a little after the time of Wooton, 


t 


ind African pages were a fashion among many wealthy folk during 
he eighteenth century. If anv of your readers can give me a ray of 





THE DEATH OF 


THE FOX. 


enlightenment on the subject of this very characteristic hunting piece, and 


Sik I 


BY 


specially as to the identity of the good 


n the cocked hat, I shall be much obliged H. A. 


\ CHAMPION HIG 


lo tHe Eprror or “ ¢ 


am sending vou a 





LORD SOUTHESK. 


photograph of a 


-looking young Master of Hounds 


BRYDEN. 
HLAND BULL 
OUNTRY LIFE 
Highland bull, taken by 
Mclsaac and Riddell, 


Oban, which I hope 


you may find a place 


for. The bull is Che 
valier, bred by Lord 
Southesk He was 


first as a two year old 
in a very big class, at 


Oban, in tr9r1, and 
was never shown 
again till this vear, 


when he was again 
first, and also cham- 
the 
Oban on 

24th. During the four 


Kil- 


pion of show at 


February 


vears he was at 
berry he was the most 
gentle creature im- 
aginable,even more so 
than the 
Highland bull, which, 


tractable 


average 


is more 


than any other The 
photograph shows 
Chevalier with my 


husband, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Campbell of 
Kilberry MARION 


Isanet CAMPBELI 














